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A SERMON, BY REV. W. H. FURNESS. 


Joun xi. 25, 26. Iam the resurrection, and the life: he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live: And whosoever liveth, and believeth 
in me, shall never die. 


Axtnovex the precise meaning of this passage has been, as I con- 
ceive, but very dimly apprehended, yet it has always been felt to be 
one of the grandest utterances that have ever fallen upon mortal ears. 
Men have not fathomed, and perhaps they cannot fathom the deep sig- 
nificance which these words had in the mind of him from whose lips 
they proceeded ; yet the faintest outline of the thoughts, which this lan- 
guage suggests, has a grandeur in it which stirs all hearts with a senti- 
ment of sublimity. However the passage has been understood, whatever 
may be supposed to be the nature of the belief to which such extraordi- 
nary consequences are attributed, we have here a distinct and impressive 
mtimation of an undying life; of a possible victory over death, that 
mysterious fact, than which no fact in the condition of man has wrought 
more powerfully upon the human imagination, and upon all the springs 
of human action and all the elements of human happiness. Such being, 
in substance, the import of these words, thus vitally interesting, it is not 
to be wondered at that their sound is still ringing through the world, and 
that for so many centuries thousands of mourners should have borne 
their dead to the last resting place repeating these words, and gathering 
from them courage to look, with some degree of calmness, into the 
mysterious dark in which the beloved have vanished, and which they 
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themselves were soon to enter. There has been perhaps in most minds 
no intelligent conviction of the truth here expressed, only a dim percep- 
tion of the signification of these words. Still, the images, the thoughts 
which they call up, the natural longings to which they are addressed 
and which they awaken, must needs somewhat elevate the mind, like 
some inarticulate strain of music, and communicate a glow, if not of 
faith, yet of hope, to the heart quivering under the chill shadow of death. 
For my own part, I do not doubt that many professedly skeptical, and 
indeed skeptically inclined, have still been touched deeply by the inhe- 
rent and indefinable sublimity of this declaration of Christ’s. It has 
caused a chord in their inmost being to vibrate, however deep may have 
been the darkness that clouded their understandings. 

Our sense of the sublimity of these words is rendered more vivid by 
reverting to the circumstances under which they were spoken. Con- 
templating Jesus of Nazareth through that long vista of history illumina- 
ted by the light that is shed by him, through that august colonnade of 
centuries which owe their majestic style to him, we see him of course 
standing at an elevated point, high above the world, and he is clothed 
in our eyes in all the greatness of the results of his life. Still, when 
thus viewed, he does not possess that originality, he does not show that 
wonderfulness, which we can discern in him, only by putting out of 
sight all that has resulted from his appearance in the world, only by 
going back and standing at his side, and supposing ourselves ignorant 
of all that has since taken place. When we look at him through the 
effects he has produced, it seems all natural enough, hardly surprising 
that he should have said the great things which he did. But go back to 
the obscure province of Judea, to the neighborhood of the little village 
of Bethany. Join the crowd that gathers about that young man, around 
whose head, which had not where to rest, no halo of centuries had yet 
gathered, and then represent to yourself, if you can, the wonder, the 
miracle of such a declaration as this, coming from the lips of a humble 
villager, and uttered amidst a group of villagers of as humble a condition 
as himself. Had you been present, where could you have found words 
to express your amazement at such language from such a person? 
Notwithstanding the impressive gravity, the commanding force of con- 
viction, with which we may well suppose that it was spoken, and which 
must have shone out through the humble garb of the speaker, possibly 
you would have pronounced it the wildest raving of fanaticism. ‘I am 
the resurrection, and the life: he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live: And whoso liveth, and believeth in me, shall 
neyer die.” This language might have sounded fanatical to you then, 
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in contrast with the circumstances of the moment. But you cannot call 
it so now. For thousands and thousands of men, through long ages 
have been comforted and inspired by these words. They have been 
repeated and listened to with awe, and never have they awakened the 
slightest feeling of contempt or ridicule. But they have ever breathed 
solemnity through the air upon which their sound has broken. Be 
assured then, there must be some powerful element of truth in this de- 
claration, or it would never have so impressed the world. What sort of 
a world were this, and what the Providence that watches over it, if the 
insane extravagancies of an irrational enthusiasm could so blind whole 
generations of God’s children? What distinctions are there of truth 
and falsehood, wisdom and folly, which are not utterly confounded, if 
words like these, which we all feel to be grave and sublime, are the mere 
ebullitions of a disordered mind? Doubt it not: in whatever perma- 
nently impresses the hearts of men, there must always be some great 
truth, something in harmony with the nature which is thus impressed. 

And what now precisely is the meaning of this passage? What did 
Jesus mean when he declared that he was the resurrection and the life, 
and that he that believeth in him, though he were dead, yet shall live, and 
that he that liveth and believeth shall never die? I do not presume to 
unfold the very thought of Christ in all its greatness. But still we may 
make some approach to the truth as it existed in his mind. And I pray 
you to give me your attention while I try to set forth the sense of these 
words. 

Consider the occasion upon which this declaration was made. It was 
near the town of Bethany, where resided a family to which, we are 
given to understand, Jesus was tenderly attached. ‘“ Now Jesus loved 
Martha and her sister and Lazarus.” So says the Record. Lazarus 
had just died. And as Jesus approached the place, and Martha heard 
that he was coming, she went out to meet him. As soon as she saw 
him, she said: “ Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died. But I know that even now whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, God 
will give it thee.” I understand Martha to intimate by this that Jesus 
might even then restore her deceased brother. So it seems to me that 
Jesus himself understood, for he instantly replies : ‘* Thy brother shall 
rise again.” But notwithstanding the confidence she had just expressed 
in Jesus, this assurance, brief and explicit, seems not to have been ex- 
pected by Martha, and she shrinks from the very thing at which she 
herself had hinted, and rejoins : ‘1 know that he shall rise again in the 
resurrection at the last day.” And then comes this remarkable passage. 
“ Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection, and the life: he that be- 
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lieveth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: And whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” 

Now I wish to fix attention upon the manner in which Jesus expresses 
himself here, upon the form of expression here used. He employs uni- 
versal terms. He throws the thought into the shape of universal pro- 
positions, Observe, he does not speak of any particular persons. His 
language is, ‘“‘ He who believes in me,” i. e., any one—all who believe 
in me, and again he says, whosoever, liveth and believeth in me, i. e., 
any—all-who live and believe in me. And yet, although he speaks 
thus in general or universal terms, I believe that he was thinking at the 
moment exclusively of Lazarus and Martha, and that Martha instantly 
applied these startling propositions, as they fell upon her ear, to the 
dead, and to herself, and that this language conveyed to her mind pre- 
cisely the same meaning as if Jesus had said, “I am the Resurrection 
and the Life. Your brother believed in me, and though he is dead, yet 
shall he live, and you who live and believe in me shall never die. Do 
you believe this ?” 

But it will be said, if this were the meaning and point of the language 
of Jesus, why did he not express himself thus? Why did he employ 
such general terms? Why did he not specify Lazarus, if at the mo- 
ment he had only Lazarus in mind? 

I answer by referring to a curious, but familiar fact. When men 
speak from deep emotion or strong conviction, they are naturally 
prompted to express themselves in general and universal terms. They 
lose sight of all qualifications, all particulars, and rise at once to the 
- enunciation of universal truths, although all the while their minds may 

be engrossed with the one particular or instance which has impressed 
them so deeply. For example, how natural is it for a man, when he 
finds himself greatly deceived in another, defrauded by one in whose 
integrity he plaged boundless confidence, to exclaim, ‘ There is no truth 
in man.’ Here is a universal proposition, not to be taken to the letter, 
as an expression of the deliberate opinion of him who utters it; for it is 
evident that his mind is excited and engrossed by one special fact, one 
particular instance. Again, when the eloquent French preacher, at the 
gorgeous funeral of a’ king, surrounded by all the splendor of a mourn- 
ing court, laid his hand upon the coffin which contained the royal re- 
mains, and amidst an impressive silence, exclaimed, “ There is nothing 
_ great but God,” he uttered a universal proposition, a proposition so ob- 
vious and commonplace, that it owed all its solemnity to the particular 
occasion upon which it was announced. And it touched the hearts of 
all who heard it by the contrast it suggested, not between God and ail 
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other things, but between God and that poor dust lying there in their 
view, which once claimed to be so mighty. 

These instances will serve, I trust, to show how we are to understand 
our text. The mind of Martha was full of the thought of her dead bro- 
ther. She was thinking only of him. Jesus also was thinking of the 
friend whom he loved. Lazarus was the sole topic of conversation be- 
tween Jesus and Martha, and therefore I conceive that when Jesus de- 
clared, that he who believed in him, though dead, should yet live, he 
had Lazarus exclusively in mind, and that it was in direct reference 
to her brother that Martha understood this declaration. To repeat, 
although Jesus expressed himself indefinitely, in general terms, he was 
understood, and expected and intended to be understood in reference to 
the particular case which was then occupying the minds of both Jesus 
and Martha. And we are to consider our text as having exactly the 
same import as if it were couched in these terms, “I have power to 
raise the dead and give life. Lazarus is dead, but he believed in me, 
and he shall live, and you who live, and believe in me, shall never die.” 

In thus restricting the original application of these words to one special 
case, I do not mean to question the general truth involved in these 
words, but to show the general truth by means of the particular instance 
which illustrates a grand general doctrine. By seeing the application 
of these words to Lazarus, we may the better see their application to 
others. 

We read, that after this conversation between Jesus and Martha, they 
proceeded, joined by Mary, and a number of other persons, to the grave 
of Lazarus. Having reached the spot, Jesus commanded the stone to 
be removed from the mouth of the cave, where the body of the dead 
man had been deposited. And then Jesus called with a loud voice to 
Lazarus, to come forth. And shortly he that was dead appeared alive 
at the entrance of the sepulchre, struggling in the folds of the ample 
shroud with which he was bound, hand and foot, and with the grave- 
clothes about his face and head. 

This stupendous wonder is pronounced, both by those who believe it, 
and those who reject it, a departure from the order of nature. | believe 
that this event, unprecedented as it was, took place in accordance with 
the highest laws of this mysterious nature of ours. And Jesus himself, 
as [ understand him, gives me in the text, a warrant for this belief: 
“ Lazarus died believing in me, and through his faith in me he shall 
live.” 

But how? Do I mean to say that faith wrought on a dead man to 
restore him to life? Without giving an immediate reply to this question, 
I beg that it may be considered what is absolutely known respecting 
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that condition which we term death. We witness certain changes in 
the physical frame. The lungs cease to heave, and the pulse to beat, 
and the body tends to decay ; but how the thinking part of us, the 
spiritual essence, the invisible power of thought—how that is affected by 
what we call death, who can tell? Who can say whether it is severed 
instantly from the material frame, or whether it lingers for a space 
longer or shorter, in inscrutable connection with the body? There are 
those, we know, who affirm, that when all visible animation has disap- 
peared from the body, the mind, intellect, soul, or whatever it is termed, 
is.extinct; that it vanishes like melody from the broken strings of a 
musical instrument. But this can be affirmed only upon the arrogant 
assumption that the very narrow sphere of our vision is commensurate 
with the boundaries of possibility—that nothing can be, which is not visi- 
ble to us. Others again, on the other hand, assert that, when death 
comes, the soul is instantly and utterly separated from the body, and 
transported to another and distant sphere. And this too is only an asser- 
tion. We know nothing of the state of the dead—of the mode of their 
existence. How do we know that they are not still here, mysteriously 
even as God is here, close to us, all around and within us, God, in com- 
parison with whom all visible things are but shadows of being? We do 
not know. It becomes us to confess our ignorance. But this one thing 
we do know, or rather we might know it, if we would, that it is the mys- 
terious principle of thought, that is in us, in which resides the conscious- 
ness of our personality—that it is this which gives sensibility to our 
nerves, and. animation to our blood, and force to our muscles, and life to 
our whole physical organization. Is it not manifest that the springs of 
our animal life are in the mind? What science has ever tracked the 
principle of life to its hiding place in the brain, or in the muscle that we 
name the heart? At all events, I accept that philosophy which gives ante- 
cedence and supremacy to mind over matter, recognizing the fountain 
of life in the thinking principle, the soul. 

With this philosophy I am prepared to believe, or rather, 1 see no diffi- 
culty in believing, that the amount, the intensity of life is dependent up- 
on the state of the soul, and the degree of culture and elevation to which 
the spiritual nature has attained. He, in whom the spiritual faculties 
are dormant, enslaved by the flesh, or exercised only upon transitory 
interests, he is dead, or rather, he is not born. He has hardly entered 
into life. He has no active principle of life in him. Whereas he, 
whose inner nature is quickened into activity by faith in mighty and eter- 
nal truths, whose. whole soul is animated by the love of rectitude and 
goodness,—he has a deep.and powerful life in him. The indestruc- 
tible. spirit, the life of all life isin him. He is clothed in the omnipo- 
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tence of the attributes of God. ‘There is more vitality in him. He is 
more truly a living soul. 

If these things are so, we are prepared perhaps to discern dimly the 
agency which faith had in the resurrection of Lazarus. Lazarus be- 
lieved in Jesus. He felt the truth and greatness of his character. He 
loved him. And in loving Jesus, he loved the godlike, the immortal. 
Love, we know, is a strong and life-giving affection. The love of a 
mother for a child, what a mighty affection is that! How does it open 
new and before unknown springs of life and power in the most frivolous 
heart! But the faith of Lazarus in Jesus was far mightier than that. It 
was faith in a divine goodness, in the highest truth, in God. Such faith, 
I say, is a principle of life. Lazarus died in that faith, but his faith 
did not die. We have no evidence that death has any effect, any 
injurious effect upon the spiritual nature, the inner being of which 
faith, such faith as that of Lazarus, is a quality or element. The faith 
of Lazarus still existed, even as his soul existed, and his soul was 
mightier—it had more life in itself, through the faith in Jesus, which it 
cherished. Lazarus passed from this visible scene, carrying with 
him a spiritual sympathy with Jesus, over which no material change 
had any power. The bond of union between the two was unbroken. 
In death, they were physically, but not spiritually separated. And it 
was, I conceive, by means of this spiritual sympathy, that Jesus recalled 
Lazarus to life. This is what Jesus himself explicitly asserted: “ He 
that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live.” There 
was therefore no law of nature broken in the raising of Lazarus, but a 
great law of our spiritual relations was observed and illustrated. The 
event took place in harmony with the pre-established arrangements of 
our spiritual nature. 

And the manner in which Jesus called Lazarus back to life is in 
accordance with this view of the case. He did not apply himself to the 
dead body of Lazarus. He spoke to Lazarus himself. He called aloud 
to his devoted friend, and that dear voice was heard by Lazarus, al- 
though he had sunk into the deep sleep of death, and he returned at its 
bidding. Why,did Jesus call aloud if he were not assured that Laza- 
rus would hear him? We might learn something of death were this 
fact properly apprehended. 

But Jesus declared also that whoso liveth and believeth in him should 
never die. And is it not a fact that they who live, loving Jesus and be- 
lieving in him, loving the eternal truth that dwelt in him, believing in 
those living principles of right and love,—is it not a fact that to all such 
death ceases to be death? To them death is not the same thing in 
prospect which it is to those who have no such love, no such faith, but 
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who love only what is perishable, and have faith only in falsehood. 
To these it is a black and harrowing mystery, or weary, sick and mis- 
erable, they hail it as an eternal sleep. While to the former it is in- 
deed a mystery, but without gloom and without fear. They go to the 
grave as to the door of a father’s house, and they fall asleep, as in the 
embracing arms of infinite love. But further,—to the believer in Jesus, 
to him who has in himself the vitality of a spiritual faith, death is a dif- 
ferent thing, not only in prospect, but in reality, in fact. As he differs 
in life from him who has no such faith, he differs from him also in 
death. As while he lives he is more alive, has in himself a deeper life, 
so when he dies, he is not so deeply dead, (so to speak.) He carries 
out of this life a strong, unconquerable principle of life in his own na- 
ture, by which he comes the more readily to a consciousness of himself, 
by which he may recognize himself the more easily in whatever other 
unknown conditions of being he may enter. While he in whom is no 
living spring of faith, who has never drank at the life-giving fountain of 
truth, whose spirit, instead of awaking and growing, has been stupefied, 
by the poisonous cup of this world’s enchantments,—he does indeed die 
when he dies, for he is in a manner dead while he lives. There is no 
vitality in him by which he can of himself revive again to self-con- 
sciousness. The trump of God only can startle him out of his sleep ; 
and even then he has nothing great and divine to re-collect himself by, 
to form the nucleus of his personality, and the past is a dream-haunting 
phantom, or it is annihilated to his memory. 

If these things be so, and that they are so, we have many things to 
admonish us, then here and now, every day and every hour, we are en- 
tering into life or into death. Faith in truth, in right, the love of the 
Infinite Goodness, this is the avenue to life. This is life. This infuses 
an imperishable vitality into our being, and makes even the remem- 
brance of us immortal, how much more ourselves! This makes us vic- 
torioug over the terrors, and over all the reality of death, be that reality 
what it may. As we cherish great principles, and live in them, and live 
by them, we imbibe immortality. We cease to look longingly to the 
future, as if eternity were there and not here also. We become conscious 
of an undying life, as we are conscious of a corporeal life, and no phy- 
sical change that awaits us, no matter how mysterious, no matter though 
it instantly grind our bodies into impalpable dust, can disturb our inner 
consciousness. On the other hand, if our life is not in the soul, but in 
the body, then death is death indeed, nay, life is death. The indestruc- 
tible element is still in us, but we bind it hand and foot in grave-clothes, 
and bury it amidst corruption in the cave of the senses, and a great 
stone lies at the door of the sepulchre where we lie, surrounded by 
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phantoms, and dreaming, only dreaming, that we are alive, and not the 
voice of love can awaken us, as it awoke Lazarus, but only the thunders 
of God’s judgment. 

Such, I sacredly believe, are the laws of life and of death, and 
as the laws of Infinite Wisdom, they are unchangeable. They pre- 
side over every man of us. They are wrought into the being of every 
living soul. And to our glory or our shame, to our weal or our woe, 
we are consciously or unconsciously, blindly or wilfully, carrying 
out these laws, this hour and all hours. They cannot be broken 
or evaded. They are sure as the physical laws which hold this 
great universe together, and fix the place of every atom. As rational 
beings, then, as we value our life, as we would be wise and not foolish, 
as we hope, and as we fear, let us study and obey the laws of our spiri- 
tual being,-and live in them, and so live now and live forever ! 

The reflections, to which the passage of Scripture, that has now occu- 
pied our attention, gives rise, are interesting at all times, but they are 
especially so to me at the present time. Yesterday I followed to the 
grave the remains of a venerable member of this church, intimately 
known to but very few among us, although I doubt not you all remember 
her person, bent with the weight of nearly eighty years, as she was ac- 
customed, until within two or three weeks, to take her place near this 
pulpit. Though stricken in years and burthened with infirmities, the 
imperishable life of Christian sympathy, faith and hope, burned un- 
dimmed in her aged heart to the last. She had had large experience of 
the sorrows of life. A native of Great Britain, she, years since, left the 
land of her birth, and after a temporary sojourn in France, at the 
bloodiest period of the Revolution, took up her abode in this country. 
But no separation from home and friends, no loss of husband and sons, 
no trouble or privation, had diminished her faith in Jesus, and in his im- 
mortal word, or quenched the sympathy which she cherished, with a 
true woman’s heart, for the sacred cause of freedom and humanity ; and 
it was a pleasant sight to see how her eyes brightened as she gave utter- 
ance, in clear, strong phrase, to the hopeful convictions of an under- 
standing at once vigorous and cultivated. I spoke just now of her aged 
heart. But lam wrong. Her heart never grew old. It was youthful 
to the last. Nothing could quench her thirst for truth. She had been 
educated in the material philosophy of Priestley, but no early impres- 
sions were strong enough to blind her mind, or forbid her renunciation 
of what she found erroneous. She read, almost to the last; with the 
avidity of youth, the works of the spiritual writers of our day, And the 
only objection I ever heard her make to them was that they broke her 
sleep. She has gone hence, full of life, the life, as 1 have said, of faith 











and hope. She was a real believer, in Christ. and his truth. And she 
has not died. She cannot die; we have his divine word for it. We find 
it impossible to conceive how the dead are raised, and with what bodies 
they come. Our vision is very limited, and our senses, while they help 
to enlighten us, do also blind us greatly. They hide from us entirely, 
the great unseen world of spirit which is all around us. 


THE SISTERS. 


“But Faith can pierce the awful gloom, 
The great Invisible can see.” 


“ And though that form must moulder, 
And mix again with earth, 
In faith we may behold her, 
In glory going forth,” 
—going forth in the free strength of her own immortal faith and hope, 
to join the great communion of the just. Her children bless her mem- 
ory, and know of a surety, that as she walked with God in life, God is 
with her in the valley of the shadow of death. Her departure is an ad- 
monition to her fellow worshippers. May our hearts be true, like hers, 
to Truth, Freedom, and Humanity ! 





THE SISTERS. 


‘* WiLL you tell me, my friend, what it is that constitutes the marked 
difference between the characters of Martha and Mary Loring? 1 know 
they have both the reputation of being very lovely Christian disciples, 
and I always feel, when with them, that they are far above the ordinary 
stamp of even religious minds. But I observe, too, that they are very 
different, and I can scarcely account for the impression. It does not seem 
to arise in my mind merely as excited by the usual varieties of charac- 
ter, but it comes from something deeper, more vital than this; we see 
that ‘as one star differeth from another in glory,’ so do the lights of 
God’s moral firmament shed, some greater, and some lesser brilliancy 
upon this lower world.’ And it is not with me a question as to the com- 
parative degree of spiritual attainment which these sisters possess ; it is 
rather a hesitancy as to the kind of light which they separately shed 
abroad. It is all Christian light, I know, but it is very different in its 
effect upon my vision. Can you help me out of my difficulty ?” 

I will try, my friend, for before I became intimately acquainted with 
Martha and Mary, I found the same questions often springing up in my 
mind, and from time to time, all along the period of my partial know- 
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ledge of their character, 1 was giving the preference first to one, and 
then the other, and then again was puzzled, as you are, in regard to the 
marked difference of influence which they exerted. I very soon knew 
them to be dear children of God, but often I was forcibly struck with 
the distinctly opposite impressions they made upon my mind. All this 
but served to excite my curiosity as to the nature of this distinction, and 
deeply interested me in them. Indeed, no one could enter our village, 
without being attracted towards these lovely sisters ; all who would 
select for themselves refined and religious companionship were directed 
to them. It is now my privilege to be closely bound to them by the ties 
of friendship, and to penetrate beneath the surface of their lives, and 
admire the rich and beautiful treasures laid up within. And as you say, 
they are very different,—not in the advantages of birth and education, 
for their parents were in affluent circumstances, and their children 
have enjoyed alike the opportunities for obtaining a liberal and accom- 
plished education ; nor in the influence of the world upon their minds 
did these differences spring up, for they both early loved God supremely, 
and felt that the world, and the glory thereof, soon passed away ; nor 
could this contrast be traced to the claims and effects of contending doc- 
trines of religion, for they are alike intelligent defenders and sincere 
professors, of the simple, comprehensive and affectionate truths of Uni- 
tarian Christianity. Nor did their dissimilarity, as you say, arise from 
the common varieties of temperament, and habits of thought, for in both 
these they stand in a near relation to each other. Then you are ready 
to exclaim, ‘ Whence comes this marked distinction, between two, born 
and reared by the same parents, educated under the same influences, 
members of one blessed communion of believers, and equal recipients of 
the gifts and graces of mind ?” 

“T will disclose this distinction to you as plainly as I can. It comes 
from a deeper origin than any of the causes which have been named. 
It comes from the springs of their religious life, the motive which 
prompts them to action, the different relations which they sustain to 
truth and God,—the one being a servant, the other a friend of Jesus. 
They are alike devoted to religious worship and duties; but Martha’s 
experience is of the conscience, while Mary’s is of the heart. The 
interior life of the one is marked by questions and accusations, and 
according as these are settled, is her account rendered up. It has been 
almost her daily habit, to arraign every act and desire of her life before 
the judgment-seat of her conscience, and with all the acuteness of which 
her strong mind is capable, and the severity of an officer of justice, she 
has pronounced their doom. And this gives to her that self-possession, 
which you will find seldom forsakes her, and the readiness, with which 
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she can turn to the past experience, and portray its features. She lives 
a conscious life; she is perfectly familiar with all its passages. Every 
avenue to her inward being, is strictly guarded, and the watchman is 
ever sounding his cry of alarm or encouragement. Unlike the young 
Indian, upon whose arm, during the unconscious hours of sleep, were 
traced the mysterious and fatal characters, Martha’s eye is ever open and 
vigilant. She could not be surprised, or won away from the charge of 
her own conscience. She carries it about with her into every depart- 
ment of life, and she could sooner cast away an eye or a tooth without 
notice, than turn a deaf ear to the voice of that inward monitor. From 
‘this source hath sprung her religious being; out of a good coscience 
are the issues of her life. She is a servant of the most high God, and 
she obeys implicitly his vicegerent in the soul. In the spiritual repre- 
sentation of Martha upon the canvass, we should see a figure before the 
throne of Heaven, its eye fixed upon the living tablet of the law, with 
one hand raised, and pointing to the written page of the book of fate, 
while the other is unrolling its everlasting decrees. 

** But Mary’s acts of worship and life spring up from the fountain of 
her ‘soul; ‘out of the Aeart are the issues of her life.’ Her mind 
revolves few questions of duty. She is seldom in the attitude of the 
inquirer, The rugged cases of conscience rarely intrude upon the 
smooth passages of her spiritual being. She has no data by which to 
mark her inward experiences; they come and go,—she hears the sound 
thereof, but cannot tell whence their source, or where their end. The 
spirit itself beareth witness with her spirit, that she is the child of God, 
and more than this she asks not. In the freedom and fulness of this 
parentage, she lives and rejoices. And inthose seasons, when, by reason 
of sin, a stain has marred the beautiful image, after whose likeness she 
was made, her sorrow is deep and renewing. She looks up from a 
contrite soul, not as unto a judge, but into the tender face of the prodi- 
gal’s Father. Her representation in the picture would be, one standing 
on the shores of time, earnestly gazing upward, beyond the troubled 
stream of life, and repeating this promise,—‘ When she dies she will be 
carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom !? 

“From these sources do the differences between Martha and Mary 
spring, and thus do the manifestations of their religious life forma 
striking contrast. These you have observed, and as in both instances 
they flow from the fountain of Christian faith and principle, you cannot 
account for the difierence in effect. They are both branches of the 
true vine ; but the fruit of the one has been carefully and slowly per- 
fected, while the other, rooted in the tender soil of the heart, and meet- 
ing no sterile ground to encumber its young life, has borne with ease, 
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the rich productions of its parent vine. Thus you will see, that though 
spiritual verities hold an equal place in the lives and affections of these 
sisters, by reason of the different medium through which they pass the 
outward result of these characters is very different. 

* Let me furnish an illustration of this, taken from actual life. A few 
months ago the ladies of our society were busy in making preparations 
for a fair. Martha and Mary were alike interested, and gave their time 
and ingenuity to the task.. The day appointed came and passed away, 
leaving to the benevolent ladies a large reward for their labors. During 
this time I was frequently with our friends, and I was forcibly reminded 
of the difference between them. Martha accomplished more thought 
and actual labor than any other lady. She planned and executed with 
great satisfaction to all, but it seemed never to escape her memory that 
she was the author of these plans; and though she may not have felt 
any more complacency in view of them than her neighbor who really 
accomplished not the half that she did, the fact of its being her work 
was ever present to her. In the hurry and confusion of the hours of 
preparation, I watched her, and found that she was at her post, guard- 
ing her actions and reckoning up the amount of her labors. I was 
astonished and paused to admire the accuracy with which she marked 
these results. Every garment that she sold, every letter that she wrote, 
even those which were prepared after the company had assembled, to 
meet the unexpected demand, were all remembered by her. No con- 
fusion could prevent that stern conscience from demanding its satisfac- 
tion, and no attractions could win her from yielding up to it a strict 
account. And at the close of the festive occasion, as the proceeds were 
handed in, I believe there presided not over the silver and gold an ac- 
comptant more faithful, than was Martha over the proceeds of her 
thought, taste and skill. And as I listened to her conscience-testimony, 
I could not help exclaiming, ‘ And this that this woman hath done shall 
be told fora memorial of her.’ 

** And Mary was also interested in this good work, and helping it on; 
but how, in what especial ways, I never could tell. While Martha was 
occupying a distinct place and engaged in a tangible work, Mary was 
wherever she was needed. It seemed to be her office to supply the 
places of those who had commenced, but could not carry on their 
projects. Thus she often completed, rearrayed and embellished what 
was destined without her to remain unfinished and unadorned. And 
during the evening of the fair she preferred not to take one position, but 
to accommodate herself to the general good. At one time, I saw her 
identified with the pleasure of the children, directing their wondering 
eyes to the beauty of the scene, and leading them to the objects which 
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would attract them. And so throughout the evening if any thing failed, 
or any one needed assistance, there was Mary to be found. And at 
the close of the festival, she seemed not to know that she had accom- 
plished anything. She offered no explanation of the use of her time, 
nor handed in any account of the deeds done by her. That her spirit 
was in the work, that her aim was to help it on, satisfied and rebuked 
all questionings. And she knew not in what special ways, or to what 
exact amount, she had accomplished this restlt.- She needed not to 
know in what precise relation her efforts stood to the success of this be- 
nevolent effort. ‘She hath done what she could,’ was the word which 
came to her.” 

Such was the contrast which the active life of these sisters presented. 
Under one or the other of these distinctions do we find most Christian 
believers classed. The instances adduced may have arrived at greater 
perfection in their respective tendencies, than most around us, but they 
are certainly the representatives of the many. Nothing is more evi- 
dent than the results we have been considering ; and not in vain do we 
look around the circle of our friends for a Martha and a Mary. 

Of which of them it may be said, “ Many daughters have done vir- 
tuously, but thou excellest them all,” I will leave to the decision of my 
thoughtful readers. H. A. B. 





LETTER ON THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF SLAVES. 
PROM REV. DEXTER CLAPP. 


Savannah, 1846, 

Mr. Eniror,—You have inquired about the religious condition of the 
negroes of the South. Though my information regarding particulars 
is mostly confined to Savannah, I may yet be able to furnish you with 
some facts not generally known at the North, and interesting as illus- 
trations of the African’s moral capacity and of the adaptation of 
Ohristianity to perhaps the lowest sphere in which man is ever placed. 
} believe that I can say with truth, that the care for the spiritual wants 
of the slave is continually increasing. Good men are active in his 
behalf. Indeed, the religion of Jesus Christ, even when it is felt but 
feebly, will declare an interest and make some efforts in the cause of 
the ignorant, the unfortunate or the oppressed. In sections of Georgia 
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and South Carolina there ate missionaries who give themselves entirely 
and zealously to the moral and religious education of the blacks. How 
extensive these operations are, I have few means of knowing, except 
that they ate considerable and efficient. In the cities, opportunities 
this nature are more frequent, and I presume few slaves can be found 
who do not at least attend upon Sabbath worship. I believe that the 
negroes of Savannah are in a more independent position than in most 
of the Southern cities. I refer now to their privileges of public 
worship. In Charleston, where I have visited and inquired into the 
prevailing custom, I find that the blacks occupy the same churches 
with the whites, and sit at the same table of communion. In Dr, Gil- 
man’s church, where I once had occasion to administer this sacrament, 
I was surprised and delighted to see this union and meeting of master 
and slave. I was told that such was the case in the other churches of 
that city. Here the custom is different, though you will find a small 
proportion of blacks in nearly all our congregations. But by far the 
majority of this class occupy their own churches and conduct their own 
worship. There are three large and commodious buildings appropriated 
solely to their use. These are held by trustees elected from the 
whites, but secured to the negro and his religious purposes, forever. 
With this exception, the slave, as regards his religious worship, is iade- 
pendent and free, manages his affairs and selects his preacher. 

The liberal salaries paid these African pastors is an example for 
freemen to emulate. Let me give you a single instance. Over the 
oldest and largest African church in this city is an aged and really ven- 
erable man, of a careful and dignified bearing and manners, Andrew 
Marshal, whom God has gifted with a good heart and a strong intellect, 
a free man too, who receives, as I learn from good authority, for his 
setvices, some three thousand dollars annually. I come at the fact 
thus. His congregation is immense. His church proper numbers at 
least fifteen hundred souls. During a year, each of these gives to his 


_ pastor upon an average, two dollars,which makes up the almost incredi- 


ble sum I have named. This is by five bundred dollars the highest 
salary paid to a clergyman in the city. This man is reputed rich,— 
keeps his carriage, and owns a considerable number of slaves. I have 
frequently attended his church, and have always been pleased and in- 
structed by him. He often takes occasion to hit the educated ministry, 
but makes a practical and praise-worthy use of his wit by showing that the 
unlettered African can find out and practise the truths of the Gospel as 
well as his more proud and learned master. Some years ago, he came 
near being thrust from his pulpit by suspicions about his orthodoxy and the 
tendency of his preaching to produce in the minds of his hearets a 
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“restless, dissatisfied feeling, perhaps more inconsistent with their condi- 
tion than with the broad and everlasting laws of their Christian teaching. 
I believe, however, on the latter point, these suspicions were altogether 
groundless, for I understand that he is in reality a stout defender of the 

system of Slavery, as his actual course seems clearly to indicate. 

The church next in importance numbers as communicants some six 
hundred souls. The third is smaller still, and is reckoned of the Metho- 
dist denomination. The two former are Baptist. 

The negro shows all the peculiarities of the white, and equally with 
him and as inconsistently, carries social distinctions into his religion. 
Slavery cannot change his human nature. He accordingly has his 

- aristocratic church, and, like his master, makes dress and show and 
pretence the tests of the aristocratic Christian. 

My impressions of the religious character of the negro are generally 
favorable. His nature is peculiarly kind and affectionate. Ile is a being 
of heart. <A capability of loving seems to characterize him, and fit him 
to receive Christianity, a religion based upon and representing the prin- 
ciple of love. He is a docile and imitative being, and hence readily 
accepts what is presented to him and made attractive. His reverence 
is unbounded and scepticism is foreign to his nature. The superstition 
for which he is everywhere remarkable grows out of his simplicity and 
credulity. Ihave been particularly struck by his enthusiasm. The 
devotional and musical portions of worship seem to excite all the fervor 

‘ of his soul. Taking into consideration, therefore, his opportunities and 
education, the negro must be regarded as exhibiting many of the best 
Christian virtues and often as possessing a truly Christian character. 
God has done more for him than man, to contribute and lead to this 
result, giving him so open and kind, so impressible and receptive a nature. 

I have thus very imperfectly answered your inquiry. I feel a deep 
interest in this class of our population, and sometimes almost a painful 
sympathy, for to all minds their elevation is certainly a subject of great 
doubt, perplexity and difficulty. I mean the elevation of the negro, 
both the-free and enslaved, of the South and North alike. 

Yours sincerely. 





‘* Never be deceived by words. Always try to penetrate to realities. 
Be not imposed upon by pompous manners. Be not frightened by de- 
nunciations. Be not led astray by iteration. Be on your guard against 
bold assumptions. Go to the substance and soul of whatever is pro- 
pounded,” 
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LORD HERBERT’S VISION. 


Tuere are few incidents in literary history more interesting than that which 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury records of himself. This nobleman was English 
ambassador at the court of France, in the reign of Charles I. From his own 
character, and from his having been the brother of the pious poet, George 
Herbert, it appears’ that he had enjoyed and profited by a Christian education. 
Falling however, it is probable, into the common error of confounding Chris- 
tianity with its corruptions, he rejected the belief of that religion whose fruits 
his own life was, unconsciously to himself, exhibiting. Having written a 
work in which he maintained the sufficiency of the religion of Nature, he was 
agitated with doubts as to the influence it would exert among mankind; and 
with singular but touching inconsistency, the opponent of revelation prayed 
for a sign from heaven, and believed that his prayer was answered. 

os 

He knelt within a chamber proud, 

Beside the Seine’s fair stream, 
And onhis form in meekness bowed, 

Fell daylight’s softened beam. 
The noblest of a noble line, 

The virtuous and the wise, 
Besought with trembling voice, a sign 

From those calm summer skies, 


Not in the Christian’s faith he knelt, 
Nor poured the Christian’s prayer ; 
Yet in his heart the truth was felt 
A mother cherished there. 
Erring, yet honest, he had turned 
From a corrupted shrine, — 
The faith of Heaven had rashly spurned, 
Yet sought of Heaven a sign. 


Before him on a costly stand 
The finished volume lay, 
The classic labor of his hand 
Through many a thoughtful day. 
“Thou knowest, gracious God,” he cried; 
The purpose of my heart; 
Thou know’st if wantonness or pride 
In this hath borne a part. 


“This page I fain would consecrate 
To truth, to man and Thee,* 
Though it may win a martyr’s fate 
For one who dares be free. 
VOL. 11. 18* 
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Yet shall it forth ? Thou only wise, 
Thy will shall still be mine, 

If thou approve the enterprise 

Oh grant some favoring sign !” 


Then to the suppliant’s awe-struck sense 
Sweet music seemed fo float ; 

How borne he could not tell, nor whence, 
But Heaven in every note. 

And ‘mid the cloudless blue that hung 
O’er city, tower and stream, 

To his enthusiast gaze there sprung 

A brighter, holier gleam. 


Deceived, yet duteous! Saviour blest, 
Did not thy pitying eye 
Approve the struggle of that breast 
That yet could thee deny ? 
Will there not beam a brighter hour, 
When thou, on mercy’s throne, 
In love more glorious than in power 
Wilt make such hearts thine own? 
Nashua, N. H. 5. @. Be 
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Tue question is sometimes asked by those who believe in a vicarious 
sacrifice, ‘* Wherein consists the value and efficacy of Christ’s mission ? 
If he has not stood in the room of the sinner, what has he done?” This 
great question we shall by no means attempt fully to answer, believing 
as we do that, great as the results of his ministry already are, it is yet 
to work a change far beyond our present conception. Still, we would 
give utterance to a few thoughts on the subject, which, if not new, are 
not of course unimportant, and which, though they may point out an 
arduous path to be pursued, will yet open to our minds sources of con- 
fidence and trust. 

The class to whom we have above referred, often bring forward an 
argument which they suppose they find, in a prevailing sentiment in the 
heathen world; that is, the necessity of sacrifice of some sort in order 
to acceptance with God. That such an idea prevails is fully admitted, 
and we believe too that in it, though hidden by ignorance and supersti- 
tion, lies a great truth. Sacrifice there must be. In this general fact 
all agree; yet men differ widely enough as to what the sacrifice should 
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be. One thinks he must put himself to a lingering death by torture; 
another, that he must suffer himself to be crushed beneath the car of 
some idol ; while still another would propitiate the heavenly powers by 
devoting her own offspring to the floods. Among the Jews, at the 
coming of Christ, the same sentiment existed. They felt the necessity 
of sacrifice, but it was a sacrifice of wealth, or of forms, with which 
Christianity has little or nothing to do. They must pay the tithe of 
mint and cumin, though they could neglect the weightier matters of the 
law. They must offer their gifts at the altar, though they esteemed it 
of small consequence, whether they were just and kind to their fellows. 
They must be public and protracted in their devotions, though they 
might be notorious for their cruelty and oppression. 

Such was the Jewish idea of sacrifice at the dawn of Christianity, 
and it received at the mouth of its founder the most severe and pointed 
rebukes. According to the unerring principle laid down by him, no 
external rite or form, however pompous and significant, can secure to 
man the favor of God and that inward peace and joy which he craves 
more than all things else. If he seeks for this there must be a conse- 
cration of the soul, with all its powers, to the love and service of the 
Supreme. He asks not of man to give his body to penance, or his 
wealth to be expended in a vain show or in the support of a corrupted 
priesthood : neither does he require the “ fruit of the body to be given 
for the sin of the soul :” but the command reads—* Give me thine 
heart :” “ take up the cross daily,” nail to it every evil thought, affec- 
tion and purpose, until the whole soul shall become dead tosin and alive 
to righteousness, assured that every effort made in behalf of virtue, 
every sacrifice of self for the good of others is an offering holy and 
acceptable. 

We conceive it to have been a paramount object with Christ in his 
teachings to clear away the darkness and superstition which had gath- 
ered about this subject, and to hold it up to view, in its original purity, 
as a principle, which, if thoroughly believed and acted upon, would be 
almost enough of itself to work out the renovation of the world. Scarcely 
had preceding prophets and teachers touched upon this theme. One or 
two had indeed caught sight of the glorious truth, and recorded their 
conception of it in language too plain to be misunderstood ; but wanting 
the power of a living example, it has stood upon the pages of inspira- 
tion, beautiful indeed as the carved marble from the hand of the sculptor, 
but like that, too, without life and motionless. In the person of Christ is 
seen its entire exemplification, its full development. Once lived and 
taught by him, it has gone forth to the world on its ministry of love with 
a power which truth alone possesses. The idols of heathenism have 
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fallen before it. Oppression and wrong have cowered at its calm rebuke: 
It has knit together in bonds of indissoluble union, families, neighbors, 
and States. It has visited the vicious and wretched in prison. Jt has 
built asylums and hospitals. It has sought out the poor and degraded 
in our cities. It has given harmony for discord, and the voice of peace 
for the tongue of strife and confusion. External distinctions are van- 
ishing before it, for it recognizes no rank but that of true govdness. 

Nor do we believe its influence will cease to be felt so Jong as there 
remains a man who needs assistance from his brother. 

Such seems to be the doctrine ofa sacrifice as taught by Christ. Itis a 
sacrifice which each individual soul is to make by the strength given to 
it from above, copying after the divine example exhibited by him in his 
every thought and act and word. Christ is no Saviour to those who 
have not his spirit, who have not known him in the fellowship of his 
sufferings, who have not, like him, wrestled with evil powers and come 
off victorious. 

There is no royal road to Heaven. If reached at all, it must be by 
patient, watchful, self-denying toil. Heaven, as we commonly con- 
ceive of it, is a state of the soul ; and it is as idle to expect to enjoy the 
felicities of that state without due preparation, as for one to think he 
shall reap an abundant harvest where he has bestowed no labor. 

Christ, then, came to teach, both by precept and example, the neces+ 
sity of self-sacrifice. We learn also from him the magnitude of the 
evil which he came to destroy, its predominating influence in the hearts 
of men. Indeed, one could hardly suppose it to have been for a slight 
cause that he left the abodes of purity and bliss, the very bosom of the 
Father, to live a life of suffering, penury and toil, crowned too as it 
was, by an ignominious death. The disease was wide-spread, affecting 
the whole body of society, and called for an extraordinary remedy. 
But how conimon is it to hear sin spoken of as a matter of no great 
consequence. “It is not expected of men that they should be perfect. 
If we can get along without committing any gross immorality, if we 
can show a pretty fair outside, we are doing all that can be desired of 
us.” If under plausible pretences we sometimes make ourselves the 
slaves of sin, in some of its least revolting forms perhaps, the bargain 
is thought to be a good one, and we are commended for our conduct by 
those who are as weak and erring as ourselves. 

. Buch, however, was not the way in which sin was regarded by 
Christ. With him it was a most serious evil, compared with which 
every outward condition and circumstance were as nothing. In all his 
recorded sayings that have come down to us, we search in vain for 
maxims of worldly prudence, for directions how to improve our condi- 
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tion or advance our fortunes, while, by every variety of motives calcu- 
lated to influence reasonable beings, we are urged to seek for purity of 
heart. On the other hand, no merely temporal loss or cross, is to be 
considered a hardship, but is rather to be borne cheerfully, so the soul 
remains firm in its integrity, and sin is unable to obtain foothold in its 
dominions. 

But if sin was thus regarded by the Saviour, as so great an evil, it 
was not without abundant reason: for if there were no obstacle to its 
natural course, the result would be the total overthrow of all goodness, 
order and harmony in the universe, and a substitution of the opposite 
powers, and indeed, if such a thing were possible, the dethronement of 
the Deity himself. If to any one this assertion appears startling or of 
doubtful authority, let such an one review the history of Jesus, the life 
he led and the truths he taught, in connection with the treatment he re- 
ceived from the world, and we think he will admit that the statement is 
not overdrawn, but that the conclusion is perfectly legitimate and fair. 
Sin, then, in its character and tendencies is essentially atheistic. This 
we conceive to be another truth which we are to learn from the mission 
of Christ. It is satisfied with no half-way service. Its approach is in- 
sidious, indeed, and almost imperceptible at first, but its claims are ever 
increasing in proportion as they are yielded to, until all desire of good- 
ness has ceased, and the thought of God hecomes unwelcome and for- 
bidding. 

But lest we should be thought assuming too much, let us attend to one 


-or two considerations, which incline us strongly to support the idea just 


advanced. There are two sources from which we may draw, in our 
inquiries on the subject,—the life and teaching of Christ, and the recep- 
tion he met with from the world. But itseems almost needless to cite his 
words, so many and various are the ways in which he taught and illus- 
trated this truth. ‘* No man can serve two masters;” ‘ Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon.” Passages like these are frequent enough in 
the New Testament, and their import is too plain to be mistaken. If 
they mean anything, they mean that the soul that gives itself up to the 
power of sin, owns and desires no other God. And in his life, too, how 
careful was the Son of God to avoid the least taint of sin. He knew 
perfectly well that if he once gave way to temptation, he should, for the 
time being at least, be swerving from his true allegiance; the intimate 
union between him and the Father would be destroyed, and henceforth 
no words that he might utter could possess the power which belongs 
only to the tried and tempted yet sinless Teacher. 

But although this docirine of the atheistical tendency of sin was thus 
clearly taught by our Saviour, dnd should be received as truth with as 
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much confidence as any other of his teachings, it is capable of still 
farther confirmation from the manner in which he was received and 
treated by those to whom he was sent; proving at once the justice of 
his claims as a divine teacher, and the deadly nature of the power with 
which he came to contend and over which he was to prove victorious. 
When we say that in him dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead, that in 
his person were manifested all the attributes of Deity capable of being 
exhibited in human form, we utter a sentiment which will be admitted 
as scriptural and true by all classes of Christians. And if this is so, 
what plainer proof, what more abundant confirmation of the doctrine 
can be required, than the fact that this perfect embodiment of goodness, 
this divine being in whom was seen the full and harmonious devel- 
opment of every Godlike faculty, was sought after, persecuted, and 
slain, by those who had become willing subjects to the power of sin? 
What further need, we say, of proof? This fact of itself is enough. 
It will ever stand as a warning to those disposed to indulge in sinful 
habits, that they are wandering on the confines of a region where hope 
and joy and peace can never come. “ The fool hath said in his heart, 
There is no God.” 

But again, Christ has shown to the world in his own person an exam- 
ple of the unconquerable power of goodness and truth, and thereby 
inspired a hope of its ultimate triumph over all opposing obstacles. 
One is sometimes almost ready to despair in view of the numerous evils 
that present themselves to his notice on every side. Scarcely can he 
extend the range of his observation beyond his own domestic circle or 
immediate neighborhood, but he meets with such frequent instances of 
vice in some of its forms, as almost to overwhelm his wavering faith, 
and he begins to doubt whether there be a power, either on earth or in 
Heaven strong enough to check the tide of sin that overspreads society, 
and say to its troubled waves, “ Peace, be still.” But Christianity de- 
clares that there is such a power; that while “ the wages of sin is 
death,” holiness, which is “the gift of God, is eternal life,” and will 
surely overcome at the last. He who possesses that has a charmed life, 
for though in his conflicts with sin, his mortal part may be overcome— 
his spirit comes forth unharmed from the strife, for virtue is allied to 
God, and is in its very nature imperishable. 

Such a life, though in a far higher degree than ever attained by man, 
was the life of Jesus. Armed with no weapon but the “ sword of the 
spirit which is the word of God,” he stood alone to contend with the 
hosts of sin. Pleasure with all her votaries, Fame with all its fawning 
sycophants, and Mammon with the crowd that always follows in his 
drain, assailed him in quick succession, and each received an overthrow, 
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and afterward, in every attempt to ensnare him, whether by men or de- 
mons, there was the same ready mastery. And even when human 
malice had done its worst and death claimed the victim as its own, it 
were as vain to suppose that a spirit of such unsullied purity could be 
confined within the dark chambers of the tomb, as that one could gather 
up and give back to night, the full tide of light that streams forth over 
creation at the coming of day. 

Good deeds, noble actions, tend to perpetuate and multiply them- 
selves. Even on earth they seem to possess the attribute of immortality. 
Performed in the spirit of Christ and in obedience to his commands, 
they are so much added to the weight which will finally turn the scale 
in favor of him and his religion. Who does not know with what ven- 
eration and sacredness that man is held in remembrance, whose life has 
been a continual series of strenuous effort forethe good of his race? 
Every worthy act of such a man’s life is like seed cast into the ground, 
which bringeth forth fruit an hundred fold. Evil, on the contrary, tends 
to forgetfulness and death, and he who has sold himself to its power, 
however much he may be admired by those of his time, for the brilliancy 
of his genius, or the strength of mind with which he bends the will of 
others to his own, will be sure to meet with a righteous judgment from 
posterity. If he possessed virtues ¢hey will be held in lasting remem- 
brance, while his faults will live only to his confusion and shame. 

Yet again, Christ came to make a revelation of the character of God, 
more perfect than had ever yet been offered to man. The precious 
truth that God is our Father had scarcely been touched upon by prece- 
ding prophets and teachers; but with him it was a constant theme, the 
burthen of almost every discourse. And well might he discourse to 
men on such a topic ; he who came forth from the bosom of the Father 
must surely know him. Every truth, therefore, that he utters concerning 
him, should be heartily felt, as well as acknowledged. But it is to be 
feared men are slow to do this; that here, as in other cases, the very 
commonness of the blessing makes them unmindful of it. The great 
doctrine of the Fatherhood of God is now so universally admitted, that 
by many it hardly seems to be regarded as one of the distinguishing 
features of Christianity. But that it is so needs not be proved here, for 
if we turn to the words of the Old Testament, we search almost in vain 
for those declarations concerning the paternal character of God, which 
gild as with a sunbeam so many pages of the New. 

Could we transport ourselves back to that distant period in the world’s 
history, when men groped their way in darkness and doubt ; when the 
Almighty shrouded himself in impenetrable mystery, and spoke to his 
creatures but through the veiled tabernacle, the thunders of Sinai, or the 
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warnings and denunciations of prophets, we could perhaps better ap- 
preciate the light and liberty in which we stand by Jesus Christ. But, 
slow as men are to feel this truth, it nevertheless has a power, known 
already to those who have given themselves up to its influence, which 
is destined ere long to bow the world to its homage. Too long have the 
sterner attributes of the Deity been held up to view, thus keeping them at 
a distance, while his inextinguishable love, which watches over us with 
an eye that never sleeps, and strives in ten thousand ways to win us to 
himself, is passed by and forgotten. We forbear to dwell upon the 
scripture teachings on this point. Any one who is disposed may read 
them for himself; but they may perhaps be illustrated by facts and 
considerations drawn from other sources. The life of Jesus, then, as 
it stands by itself unconnected with his special teachings on the mat- 
ter, affords a true and lif-like image of the benevolence and love of the 
Father. Whether he blesses the marriage festival, visits the poor and 
afflicted, raises the dead, heals the sick, feeds the hungry multitude, or 
laments the wickedness of those that hate him, he still but reflects the 
brightness of his Father’s image. 

‘All these divine qualities, of love and forbearance, of sympathy and 
consolation in sorrow, which we find in the life of Jesus, stream forth 
from the Father, and have their origin and life in Him. Men have 
eulogized the world’s great benefactors. They have been ready to ac- 
knowledge the beauty of filial or parental love, which has kept pure 
from the pollutions of selfishness, and spent itself in acts of devotion 
such as angels might witness with pleasure. They have beheld with 
admiration, with wonder even, the strength of woman’s affection even 
when bestowed upon an unworthy object; her anxiety to screen his 
faults; her calm endurance ; her patient waiting for a better day; 
her undying hope that such a day will come; her long struggle through 
wearisome days, and tearful, sleepless nights ; the steadfast purpose with 
which she cherishes the least spark of remaining virtue, in the hope 
that it may kindle into a flame, and in its Heavenward tendency, con- 
sume the passion that threatens to destroy. All these are spoken of 
with admiration and enthusiasm ; but how many are there who reflect that 
these beautiful exhibitions of human affection are but feeble transcripts, 
faint types, of the unutterable love with which the Creator regards his 
creatures, frail and sinful though they be ? 

There are five points touched upon in the preceding pages, viz: the 
necessity of self-sacrifice, the magnitude of the evilof sin, its atheistic 
character, the power of goodness, and the paternal character of God. 
To say that the enforcement of these comprises the whole object of the 
coming of Christ would be to exhibit an assumption altogether unworthy 
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one who owns the name of Christian. Who would thus set a limit to 
the ministry of reconciliation, when the great scheme is so deeply laid 
in the councils of Heaven, that even the angels desire to look into and 
understand it? Our desire has been rather to define and specify, where 
a boundless field is open to thought and inquiry; to pluck a few 
branches only from the “ tree whose leaves are for the healing of the 
nations.” T. G. B. 





NATURE—THE SEASONS. 
BY REV. T. B. FOX. 


Ovrwarp creation brings and presses its own invitations to the ob- 
servant and thoughtful. It hath a page for every mood of mind, @ 
pleasure for every eye :—all its aspects are significant—all its scenes 
worthy regard. If we consult it only for the fineness of its forms 
—the richness of its coloring, only as a delight to the senses, or 
as affording amusement, it will not disappoint us. We may look into 
every department of nature, and reap our reward. Every season hath 
its loveliness, and its grandeur. Take a winter’s scene. The severe 
cold hath somewhat moderated. The heavy clouds seem shut down 
over earth. Presently a few flakes as large as feathers, begin to fall 
silently and gracefully : these are followed by multitudes, floating down 
faster and faster until they*whiten the whole atmosphere. A. spotless 
garment is thus woven, and thrown over hill and dale. Wreaths, soft 
like wool, cling to the trees, contrasting finely with the dark foliage of 
the evergreens, or the bare brown branches of elms and oaks. Every 
unsightly spot is concealed and all earth wears a bridal robe. By and 
by the falling snow grows finer and finer and turns to rain. During the 
night the wind comes out from: the north-west, rolls away the cloud 
curtain, and when morning dawns, a brilliant spectacle bursts upon you. 
The sunbeams pour themselves upon the glazed snow, and into the 
groves, to awaken a flood of light. The “ massy trunks” of the trees 
are cased in crystal. Each bough has its string of jewels, each twig its 
dazzling drop. You may with the poetic “ Idle Man” fancy yourself 

“Tn some virgin mine 
Deep in the womb of earth, where the gems grow, 
And diamonds put forth radiant rods and bud 
With Amethyst and Topaz.” 
VOL. 111. 19 
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Or you may take his other conceit, and dream that you are in a fairy 
palace, with its transparent columns, its fantastic aisles—winding away 
in brightness, its fountains, with branching jets and delicate sprays, 
frozen as they rose. On all this prodigal brilliancy you may gaze— 
until pained by the excess of light. But it lasts not long. As the suu 
rises the ice is loosened and falls, and the frail fabric melts and disap- 
pears, This is one beautiful picture even in the severity of winter. 
Added to such scenes it has the sublimity of its furious storms—the 
deeper blue of its clear heavens—the intense brightness of its stars— 
the mysterious arches, and corruscation of its northern skies, its seas of 
glass and its silvery heights, to reconcile us in some measure to its 
coldness and desolateness. Winter, however, continues not forever, nor 
doth it take leave without furnishing much in its lingering hours to in- 
terest. The deliverance of the imprisoned waters, is an emancipation 
worth beholding. I once saw the breaking up of the Penobscot, and a 
noble sight it was. One day the weather had been warm, and much 
rain had recently fallen—one day about noon—the alarm was given, 
that the ice had started, and I with most of the inhabitants of the 
youthful city in the east—to whom this event was the promise of a 
harvest, ran down to the shore. From just above the bridge, the large 
broken and uneven field of ice came down in its majesty. Huge frag- 
ments driven on by others from behind piled themselves up into gigantic 
walls. Trunks of trees, large logs and timbers were twisted and tossed 
and thrown over and over like so may saplings, and the whole mass, 
with sublime unconcern, sailed on uttering a crashing sound, till it came 
where the banks approached each other more nearly : then there was a 
‘+ jam”’—a sudden stop as if at the command ef the ruler of the elements. 
The increasing pressure from above could not, however, be long re- 
sisted : again there is a start, an onward movement—a rush toward the 
distant ocean, and that evening the starlight slept or trembled on the 
bosom of a free and glad stream. With such phenomenon as this the 
fair spring is brought in. On her charms, whom all so love and joyfully 
welcome, I'need not dwell. The smiles and tears of April, the bright 
new leaves, waving in the wind, the delicate flowers, the orchards 
covered with blossoms, the fresh verdure, the gales more soothing than 
invigorating ; in a word, the general resurrection of creation to newness 
‘of life is familiar and pleasant to all. So too is summer, with its roses 
and lilies, and other flowers of a deeper tint—its Italian skies, its re- 
freshing showers and its soft twilights,so well remembered, and so much 
loved. And when autumn comes on, there is another change, to yet 
other forms of the beautiful and grand. Then we have those glorious 
sunsets, those fields of ripe grain, waving like seas of gold—those 
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hardier plants with their more gorgeous blossoms, till at length sad No- 
vember strips the trees of their “many colored robes,” leaving their 
branches relieved like net-work against the evening skies. This glance 
at the variations of the seasons, and the peculiar glories of each, is 
enough to show that the mere habit of gazing on earth and sea and sky, 
will be fully recompensed. “And when from a looker on one becomes 
a student, then, omitting higher considerations and asking only for 
pleasure, he will find amplest satisfaction. In the curious mechanism, 
various colors, and habits of plants, in the many forms, delicate and 
brilliant tints of the ocean shells, in the plumage, structure and instinct 
of birds, in the industry and architectural skill of insects, in the physi- 
ology of animals, in each and every branch of natural history, there is 
agreeable employment for leisure hours—food for every sense and the 
sharpest curiosity. 





LUTHER AND CALVIN. 
BY REV. SAMUEL OSGOOD. 


Tae names of Luther and Calvin are so often spoken at one breath 
in connection with the Reformation, that we are apt to forget how 
strongly their characters were contrasted, and how much their systems 
differed from each other. D’Aubigne, who is at present the most con- 
spicuous of Calvin’s champions, has given us some help towards a 
comparison of the two men, and will probably give us still more when 
he continues his history, and describes the course of things at Geneva. 
Meanwhile as we open his last volume, and look upon the self-compla- 
cent face of the historian himself vis-a-vis with the hearty and heroic 
countenance of Luther, we cannot but have some misgivings as to his 
ability to appreciate the great reformer’s genius and to do justice to the 
liberality of his views. We are especially sorry that a preface so full of 
French pretence and vanity should stand in such close contact with a 
picture of that downright, earnest man, standing with open Bible in hand 
before his accusers at the Diet of Worms. Yet D’Aubigne is a very 
brilliant writer and sometimes a thrilling narrator. Not deeming him by 
any means a safe guide, we must certainly allow him to be a valuable 
aid in studying the age of the Reformation. 

We would say a few words of the main points of contrast between 
the principles of Calvin and Luther, and then speak of some general 
characteristics of the men and their systems. 











The Lutheran Church started with the doctrine of faith as justifying 

the soul before God. The Calvinist, or to use its own favorite epithet, 
the Reformed Church, started with the doctrine of elective grace as the 
ground of salvation. In ascertaining and applying their respective doc- 
trines, Luther claimed for the soul a far freer relation to Christ himself 
as the object of faith, whilst Calvin insisted more earnestly upon the 
letter of the Bible, the whole Bible as the medium of elective grace. 
In this, both showed the peculiarities of their nature and experience. 
The monk who had risen above his routine of fastings and ceremonies 
into the free spirit of the gospel, is the impassioned champion of faith, 
and deems its basis not at all narrowed although the epistle of James 
may be less authority than the Gospel of John, and the Book of Reve- 
lation be of little account in making up acreed. The French theologian, 
a converted lawyer, carries his legal spirit with his theology, looks to 
the Bible from Genesis to the Apocalypse as a statute book of Divine 
authority, and as the sole medium through which the will of God elects 
souls to salvation. 

Again, Luther attached more importance to the Church as a spiritual 
agency than Calvin. Luther by his hearty sympathies and Catholic 
education, felt thoroughly the power of Christian communion and the 
aid of the Christian rites. His doctrine of the real presence in the Holy 
Supper comes little short of Transubstantiation, asserting as it does, that 
the Godhead is united with the elements of the rite, although denying 
that the elements are transformed. Calvin’s acute and cold mind was 
little prone to such views. To him the sovereignty of God was the 
great point, and he was not inclined to base the action of this sovereign 
will upon any rites or priesthoods,—upon nothing save the written law. 
According to him, the Church came from faith, and not faith from the 
Church—the Church from the spirit, and not the spirit from the Church. 

Since these things are so, it is not strange that in the organization of 
things, the Lutheran Church went upon the plan of retaining everything 
not condemned in the Bible, whilst the Calvinist Church went upon the 
plan of rejecting everything not supposed to be commended by the Bible. 
Hence the more imposing ritual of the Lutherans—the crosses, festivals, 
and the diversions of the Christian year, and on the other hand the naked- 
ness of the Calvinistic worship, those puritan modes which we have 
been taught to regard as the divine order of worship. 

Again, Luther dwelt more upon the privileges of the believer, Calvin 
more upon the duties of the believer, and accordingly the Lutheran 
Church has far more of festivals in its modes, the Calvinist far more of 
strictness in its manners. The one is an earnest protest against spiritual 
tyranny—the other a stern assertion of Christian morals. 


LUTHER AND CALVIN. 
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We close this hasty contrast by saying, that the Church of Luther 
was the more subservient to the state, and the Church of Calvin, whilst 
claiming for the Church independence of the state, virtually overshot 
the true mark and made the state dependent on the Church. D’Aubigne 
claims for the Calvinists a less exclusive or sectarian spirit than belongs 
to the Lutherans. We are not ready to agree with him. The liberality 
of the Calvinist is confined to those sects which maintain certain doc- 
trines of grace, or to communions styled evangelical, and is indeed 
willing to accept Presbyterians and Congregationalists with the frater- 
nity; but the Genevan system is far less kindly than the Lutheran 
towards sects of various dogmatic views, as for instance, Armenians, 
Unitarians and Roman Catholics. 

Of the two systems, on the whole, we must say, that of Calvin*is 
much the most complete and consistent, if tried by the rules of logic. 
The French lawyer was a far cooler and more consecutive reasoner 
than the German monk. But Christianity has within itself other elements 
than logical calculation, and without speaking of its claim upon the 
affections, it makes its appeal to an inward reason, whose oracles for- 
mal reasoning can but very feebly express. 

A few words now upon the characters of the two men before us. 

Calvin was a clear-headed lawyer, Luther was a stout-hearted hero. 
Calvin was as remorseless in carrying out his dogmas as was ever Na- 
poleon in charging bayonet upon his foe. He was not deterred from 
his sober purpose even by any superstitious feelings or wayward fancies. 
He never saw devils as Luther did, nor brought the allegorical conceits 
of his time to the interpretation of Scripture. Calvin had none of 
Luther’s glowing fancy, little of his love of nature, his passion for music, 
his delight in the arts that adorn the home and the altar. He had a 
mind in its very nature puritanical, and it cost him no sacrifices of taste 
to exchange an imposing cathedral for an ungarnished conventicle. 
Luther was by temperament much of a churchman, and exhibited the 
old church feeling quite as much in his ideas of music, rites and em- 
blems, as in his dogmas of consubstantiation. 

In personal relations, Calvin was a much cooler friend and far more 
deliberate opponent than Luther. He could never like the Saxon, weep 
in agony over achild. His letters afier the death of his father, his wife 
and only child, show little of a breaking heart. His pen turns easily 
from the mournful theme to write other things. If his idea of woman 
is to be taken from his own description of the qualities he needed in a 
wife, she who best combines the qualities of nurse and cook is the ideal 
of the sex. The fact that his constitution was somewhat nervous and 
sickly may somewhat excuse such an opinion. 

VOL. iI. 19* 
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In active power, Calvin was more the student and counsellor than the 
man of executive force. He was naturally timid and retiring, with little 
disposition or gifis to move him to be forward even in a sphere so quiet 
as the pulpit. In the study, he could be the theologian, the lawyer and 
the statesman. He did not love the market place, the council, or the 
social hall. Necessity seemed to make him in reality what otherwise he 
could have been only in thought—the theocrat of a new Israel. Yet no 
necessity could change his nature or give him the warm blood and 
heroic will of Luther. 

At some periods, the Calvinist and Lutheran churches have been 
quite hostile to each other. Ina Lutheran Catechism of the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, this question is to be found: ‘ Dost thou 
believe then fully, that the Calvinists in place of the living and true 
God, honor and adore the devil?” And the answer is: “I believe it 
from the bottom of my heart.” Recently the Lutherans have broken 
off their former missionary connections with the Calvinists of Bale, 
although the churches of that place are not ultra in their doctrines. On 
the other hand there are some indications of a reconciliation between 
the two systems. It is well known that the King of Prussia has endea- 
vored to reconcile both communions by the revised liturgy of the Prus- 
sian Church. In many quarters we see some signs of regret among 
Calvinists that the Genevan School was so radical in its modes of wor- 
ship; and rooted out so much that was pleasing in the Catholic Church. 
In Germany Paul Henry, the latest and best of Calvin’s biographers, 
expresses a regret that the emblem of the cross is not seen in the 
churches of his denomination, and evidently has no objection to the 
more imposing order of Lutheran worship. The avowed followers of 
the Puritans of New England are rather impatient of the ancient rou- 
tine, and in their buildings, manners and doctrines are not bearing 
themselves according to the Genevan pattern. Certainly the doctrine of 
election is now put farther into the background, and more than one 
theologian of the straitest sect speaks of the divine revelation recorded 
in the Scriptures more in the spirit of Luther than Calvin. We think 
that if Calvin should revisit the world, and spend a month at Andover 
or New Haven, that pale, bilious face of his would not wear much of a 
sthile. 

As for us, there is much in the lives and opinions of these two great 
men to study and remember. In many things we are debtors to them 
both—but not debtors to an extent sufficient to move us to surrender to 
either of them our freedom of mind. God is sovereign ; Christ is his 
Messiah and our Master. 
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NIGHT. 


Rest, for the tranquil night 
Falls gratefully on man’s o’erwearied frame. 
It veils the earth in shadows, pierced by light 
Burning through countless ages still the same. 


Far as our eyes can see, 
Through the dim realms of space she points the way, 
And gives to science, with her magic key, 
Splendors unequalled in earth’s brightest day ! 


She loveth tranquil thought, 
And contemplation of the unseen land ; 
She walks with sorrow, and the fount unsought 
Of solace opens, with a pitying hand ! 


She comes to those who toil 
Uncheered by hope, and speaks of brighter hours ; 
From aching brows unwinds the heavy coil 
Of gathered cares and wreathes with dewy flowers. 


Holy and solemn night! 
Thou scatterest darkness only to reveal 
Distant and quenchless points of glowing light, 
Where wisdom, power and love have set their seal. 


And when the troubled soul 
Goes forth to meet thee, yearning for the past, 
A glittering firmament thou dost unroll, 
And through its chambers rays of glory cast. 
a. J. W. 





“‘ BLEsseD are those mortals who can accept suffering from Provi- 
dence, as a pledge for the certainty of retribution hereafter. Blessed 
are they whom renewed sorrow attaches to God the more closely. The 
purest spirits which have been welcomed into Heaven from earth, 
have most of them been fresh from affliction, some from the dungeon, 
some from the stake where they had been enrobed in flame, and some 
from other scenes of trial, whence w> had often seen them uplift their 
tearful eyes in trust.”—Marryria. 
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A PARABLE AND A FACT. 
BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


“ Aras! The earth with men upon it, will not seem much other than 
an ant-hill, where some ants carry corn, and some carry their young, 
and some go empty, and all to and fro around a little heap of dust.”— 
Bacon. 

We protest against the deep injustice done to the nations of ants. 
Many of the qualities, in which men most glory, are strongly exhibited 
in these brave, patient, toiling, prudent little beings. Some of the 
brightest manifestations of the human passions are taking place con- 
stantly among them, without any incentive from future fame, without 
any compensation in the renown of history for sufferings bravely borne 
and sacrifices cheerfully made. Ant-nations have causes of wars 
like those which illuminate earth with the splendors of blazing cities and 
laurelled conquerors. Sometimes a few inches of territory is fought for 
unto the death ; not that there is no vacant acre on which they can plant 
their myriad feet, but that this little dust-spot is theirs by possession, or 
may be so by conquest, and national honor is concerned in getting or 
keeping it. Sometimes, it is a straw picked from the field, or better, a 
grain of wheat, or still higher, the carcass of a worm that causes this 
desperate struggle of banded myriads. Sonsetimes, it is self-defence 
which leads to the “ pomp and circumstance of glorious war,” as Na- 
poleon professed in his wars. One nation may attack another because 
it imagines they are going to attack it, and the assailed party will of 
course “sup full of horrors” ere he will yield one inch of disputed 
territory. 

Huber was the first to call attention to this remarkable people ; and 
the French naturalists have since followed up the chase with character- 
istic ardor. It is found that the ants meet half way between their 
rival cities upon a field of battle three feet square. There they fight in 
pairs, clenching the enemy firmly by the mandibles, each raising him- 
self upon his hind legs, man-like, to throw his venom upon his adver- 


© 


sary, and getting so interlocked that both would roll together in the dust. ° 


Meanwhile, prisoners are made and carried off to slavery on either side, 
and an unpleasant odor begins to arise from the poisoned bodies of the 
slain. Each warrior, perhaps, will receive the aid of fresh recruits, 
and if numbers are nearly equal nothing is decided in the end, as with 
many human combats. Night separates the disputants, and breathes its 
peace over the ensanguined plains. With the morn, and before it is full: 
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day, battle is frequently rejoined with fresh fury : and, after hours of un- 
remitted struggle, such as have won many a here his deathless fame, one 
party is found to be slowly losing ground, and the other side exult over 
their approaching victory. And it is very curious, as if the resemblance 
was intended to be quite perfect, each ant-hill has been all the while 
pursuing its ordinary concerns just as if nothing had been going on: a 
strong guard sometimes being posted on the side most open to attack. 
The red ants fight more regularly than the combatants in Homer and 
Virgil. They advance in a line from nine to twelve feet long, followed 
by several separate corps. Their sworn enemies, the little blacks, could 
read them a lecture on strategy: for, they keep a reserve, which often 
turns the tide of war in their favor, and, little as they are even among 
ants, gives them a terrible name for valor and success. And not only 
do these bloodthirsty foes march, countermarch, take prisoners, retreat, 
secure their wounded, despatch couriers for fresh troops, and war like 
men, with stratagem and ambuscade—but, they even manage to keep 
a hand in during peace, by shamfights and mimic battles, a wiser me- 
thod as we should humbly judge, than our ridiculous militia drills. 
What follows from all this? We laugh at this foolish waste of life, 
power, peace, all the good gifts of a gracious Providence. Do not other 
beings smile the same over our boasted Waterloos—when, from two 
neighboring ant-hills, rush out two companies with gay streamers and 
stirring shouts, inspiring music swelling upon the air, visions of a 
“bubble reputation in the cannon’s mouth” kindling the heart, to kill 
one another as fast as possible, for the sake perhaps of not so much as 
an ant-hill of territory? We speak of self-indulgence as “ sinking a man 
below the brute-level.” If ants actually fight for life and liberty, for a . 
country and a home, and men often for as mean a cause as to vindicate 
a dishonored strip of bunting, to maintain some imaginary and impos- 
sible balance of power, to perpetuate the influence of a worthless favor- 
ite at court, or to keep in office some political party—is not the passion 
for war brutal and its exercise worse than brutal? Would any other 
creatuyes in the universe wage war, because of some supposed slight, 
which both parties are too proud to resolve into thin air by mutual ex- 
planation? I believe upon my soul, that this baser brutality of shedding 
blood without any sufficient cause makes the most marked of human 
history, from the day when the first murderer bathed his hands in an 
unoffending brother’s blood. We have heard it argued from the pulpit 
of the Prince of Peace, and Alison wields the same war club, that the 
battle-field calls out many noble qualities, and so could not be spared 
from the world’s experience. Just so it is with the ants. Latreille had 
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torn its antenne from one of these Lilliput soldiers : another hazarded 
his life by rushing up instanter, and injecting a healing drop into the 
wound. To bear home their injured comrades, ants expose life just as 
freely as to carry off their prisoners. The interest we all manifest in 
military operations should inspire hearty respect for the savage race 
which tread so exactly in our renowned footsteps. 

Those new philanthropists, who are trying to establish permanent 
good will amongst men dare to say, that a great general may be a very 
small man! That he can’t speak, write, feel, think half so well as 
thousands who deify him. Napoleon tried to sway the intellect of his 
age, and with all his bribery and oppression made an utter failure. So did 
Frederic the Great—and Cesar the yet greater—not to take a thousand 
smaller specimens of illustrious generals who could hardly get salt for 
their potatoes in any honest way. The ants show this too. With the 
merest mechanism they get up as smarta fight as Julius Cesar. They 
are not, so far as we are informed, acquainted with our latest improve- 
ments in this science. They have no mammoth gun to blow up its 
admirers at the first exhibition: no revolving pistol to put the weak on 
a par with the strong, the cowardly with the brave. We only say, that, 
while every other art is linked in with a universe of thought and beauty, 
the military genius may be a very poor brute after all. His burning 
buildings in drunken fits would not misbecome him: it did not Alex- 
ander. His guilty amours need not tarnish his qualities: they 4d 
Nelson’s. Although distinguished in this business, he may be an utter 
fool in everything else, incapable of self-government, a slave like the 
principal Russian heroes to every base appetite. If the military achieve- 
ment of the poor ant is nothing but instinct, then, our wars may be no 
more than so much disordered mechanism, and the intellectual prowess 
of a general may not be much greater than that of the hornet, which 
builds a six-sided cell because of the peculiar structure of its foreleg. 

Do not suppose we would urge men to leave. off war because it is of 
the brute, to the brute. . Not at all, our purpose is modesty itself. Let 
no man boast in himself nor adore in others one of the meanest of in- 
stincts—one that admits of little progress itself while it arrests all other 
progress—one that can only advance by treading down the beautiful 
and holy, by eradicating the finer sentiments, extinguishing the higher 
aspirations, dethroning the God in the soul, and filling His sanctuary 
with raving beasts and howling fiends ! 





A puiLosorner has said, * Though a man without money is poor, 'a 
man with nothing but money, is still poorer.’ 
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THE OATH OF SECRECY OF THE JESUITS. 


WE give the following copy of the oath of the Jesuits, as an evidence 
of the state of things to be expected whenever Romanism gains the 
ascendancy. 


‘* We will now give their secret oath and secret instructions, guarding 
the reader against any denial of the Jesuits on the subject of either 
—words against facts are not worth a passing thought ; they were found 
in several of the colleges, from which they were expelled, and are to 
be seen in manuscript at the end of a work of theirs, published in Ve- 
nice in 1596, now in the library of the British Museum. But their 
conduct, as delineated by the Roman Catholics themselves, is the most 
conclusive evidence to the positive fact that they act upon exactly such 
instructions. 


“*¢], A. B., now in the presence of Almighty God, the blessed Vir- 
gin Mary, the blessed Michael the archangel, the blessed St. John the 
Baptist, the holy apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, and the saints and 
secret host of heaven, and to you my ghostly father, do declare from 
my heart, without mental reservation, that his holiness pope Urban is 
Christ’s vicar-general, and is the true and only head of the Catholic or 
universal church throughout the earth ; and that by virtue of the keys 
of binding and loosing, given to his holiness by my Saviour Jesus Christ, 
he hath power to depose heretical kings, princes, states, commonwealths, 
and governments, all being illegal without his sacred confirmation, and 
that they may safely be destroyed; therefore, to the utmost of my 
power, | shall and will defend this docrine, and his holiness’ rights and 
customs, against all usurpers of the heretical (or Protestant) authority 
whatsoever ; especially against the now pretended authority and Church 
of England, and all adherents, in regard that they and she be usurpal 
and heretical, opposing the sacred mother Church of Rome. I do re- 
nounce and disown any allowance as due to any heretical king, prince, 
or state named Protestant, or obedience to any of their inferior magis- 
trates or officers. Ido further declare the doctrine of the Church of 
England, of the Calvinists, Hugenots, and of other of the name of 
Protestants, to be damnable, and they themselves are damned, and to 
be damned, that will not forsake the same. I do further declare, that I 
will help, assist, and advise all or any of his holiness’ agents in any 
place wherever I shall be, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, or in any 
other territory or kingdom I shall come to, and do my utmost to extir- 
pate the heretical Protestants’ doctrine, and to destroy all their pretended 
powers regal or otherwise. 1 do further promise and declare, that I am 
dispensed with to assume any religion heretical for the propagation of 
the mother church’s interests, to keep secret and private all her agents’ 
counsels from time to time, as they intrust me, and not to divulge, directly 
or indirectly, by word, writing, or circumstance whatsoever ; but to exe- 
cute all that shall be proposed, given in charge, or discovered unto me, 
by you my ghostly father, or any of this sacred covenant. ll which, I, 
A. B. do swear by the blessed Trinity, and blessed sacrament, which I 
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am now to receive, to perform, and.on my part to keep"inviolably ; and 

do call all the heavenly and glorious host of heaven {to witness these : 
my real intentions, to keep this my oath. In testimony hereof, I take 

this most holy and blessed sacrament of the eucharist ; and witness the 

same further with my hand and seal, in the face of this holy convent, 

this —— day of —— An. Dom.” &c.—Extracted from Archbishop 
Usher. 





A HYMN. 


Jesus, Master, on thy breast 

Fain my trembling soul would rest: 
Frailties, sins my spirit shade ; 
Doubts and fears my ‘peace invade, 


Thou, a dweller here below, 
Man’s infirmities didst know ; 
Thou, the Son of God, didst share 
All the ills our spirits bear. 


Earth’s temptations round thee pressed ; 
Grief was oft thy bosom’s guest ; 

Yet the tears, that dimmed thine eyes, 
Flowed for human miseries. 


Though thy soul with heavenly power 
Triumphed in temptation’s hour ; 
Though thy garments, pure as snow, 
Took no stain from things below ; 





Still the contrite soul forlorn 
Thou didst ne’er repel with scorn ; 
To the soul with anguish riven 
Thou didst speak of sins forgiven. 


Jesus, Master, fain would I 
Touch thy garments, passing by ; 
Fain thy gentle voice would hear ; 
Words divine my soul to cheer. 


With the Father and the Son 

Gladly would my soul be one; 

Doubts and darkness then would cease, 
And my spirit rest in peace. 
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‘© A Lerrer to the So-Called Boston Churches, which are in Truth 
only Parts of One Church, By a Member of the Same,” is an earnest, 
though quaint plea for Caristian unity. It exposes well the dangers 
and errors of Calvinists and Unitarians, and shows both what they need 
to do in order to become a brotherhood and assume a true position. We 
do not know the writer well enough to be able to say whether the style, 
which is peculiar, is natural or artificial. If it is the latter, we hope he 
will drop it when he writes again.—‘* European Agriculture, By Henry 
Colman.” We read the numbers of this valuable work as they come 
out, with almost as much interest as any thing that reaches us. They 
bring with them a fresh smell of the soil, the wholesome odor of open 
fields. "<7 are genial and sound, touching on various interesting 
topics re ating to society, machinery, manners, education, science, 
and agriculture proper. We wish they might diffuse a more general 
taste and zest for agricultural employments, and a country residence. 
We wish they, or some other mighty agency, would turn some thousands 
out of the heat, dust, smoke, noise, competition, dishonesty, trickery, 
show, superficiality, saloons, corruptions of cities, into the freedom, 
purity, healthfulness and simplicity of the hill-sides and the plains, under 
God’s open sky, and amidst his wonderful works. There they might 
commune daily with the secrets of nature, and be sanctified by the 
fellowship. ‘They would find their feet taking hold of the path of wis- 
dom and virtue more readily and more resolutely. We have long been 
fully convinced of the doctrine that Mr. Horace Greeley has lately ad- 
vocated so powerfully,—that one of the best ways to reform society, is 
to keep thousands of young men out of tradesmen’s shops and large 
towns, and make happy and intelligent and contented farmers of them.— 
“Remarks on Europe, Relating to Education, Peace and Labor,” by 
Rev. Charles Brooks, are the gleanings of an observant eye, and they 
are alive with the throbbings of a benevolent heart. It is both a pious 
and a patriotic wish that the author breathes when he says, “ We de- 
voutly hope that there may never be found in our country the mind that 
shall separate God and science.”—A “ Peace Circular,” signed by all 
the clergymen in Portsmouth, nine in number, and issued January 22, 
1846. The signs favorable to the spread of the principles and spirit 
of peace on both sides of the Atlantic, are certainly sufficient not 
only to encourage those that have labored long and patiently through 
the day of small things in that sacred cause, but to gladéen any Chris+ 
tian’s heart. Though it must. be confessed that the recent slaughters 
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perpetrated by the British in India look terribly in the other direction. — 
“The Chronotype,” is the name of a small sheet, lately started in Bos- 
ton, and published daily at noon, of which several numbers have been 
sent us. The articles are generally spirited, humane, just and short. 
We should suppose the paper deserves success more than some that 
have attained it‘ Election Sermon, by Rev. George Putnam, D. D.” 
This discourse is marked by directness, simplicity and strength, as its 
author’s productions generally are. It is occupied with practical topics, 
advocates a wise use of the prosperity that blesses our Commonwealth, 
utters a warning against the dangers attending that prosperity, exposes 
the folly and worse than folly of disconnecting specific religious instruc- 
tion of every kind from schools and universities, and remonstrates against 
war and slavery.—‘‘ The London Inquirer” is a most excellent and able 
newspaper, furnishing us with a great deal of interesting intelligence 
from abroad, and highly serviceable to us editorially, in that regard. It 
notes all important public occurrences, gives extended reports of Parlia- 
mentary debates, discusses ecclesiastical and religious subjects in a 
catholic and enlightened spirit, and concerns itself with all the great phi- 
lanthropic interests of the time. The weakest things we have seen in it 
-have been a series of irrelevant and dry controversial papers touching 
American slavery, in which the names of several American preachers 
have held a conspicuous place, and have been so connected with the 
advocacy of the slave system in this country as to make their friends here 
smile at the ignorant persistence of these distant speculators, if indeed they 
are not too much pained at the injustice done to those gentlemen’s well 
known philanthropic sentiments to smile at all— The Bible Christian” 
reaches us quite regularly from Montreal. It is one of many proofs that 
Rev. Mr. Cordner is a minister indefatigable and faithful in his labors ; 
and it must be a means of opening the eyes of many intelligent readers 
in Canada, as well as in the States, to the simple and vital truths of pure 
Christianity. —“* Twelfth Annual Report of the Labors of Rev. Charles 
Cleveland.” Some of our readers at a distance may need to be told,— 
but we are sure few in Boston can be ignorant,—that Mr. Cleveland is a 
city missionary. Though coming from a veteran in this apostolic ser- 
vice, this Report has in it the fresh fragrance of affections that never 
grow old. It contains an humble, unostentatious and altogether proper 
account of the good deeds of this Christian messenger to the deserted, 
the diseased, the lonely, the imprisoned, the vicious. How many whose 
names are blazoned in the newspapers, and perhaps sounded round the 
globe, have never really blessed so many hearts with a true Christian 
blessing, in all their lives, as were cheered and consoled by this good 
man, in the single year of which this pamphlet is the record !—Kindred 
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to this Report is “ An Address on Pauperism, Delivered before the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Pauperism, by Rev. John T. Sargent.” Itis 
stated in this Address, that the number of persons who have applied at 
the Employment-office of the Society for work during the last year was 
four thougand five hundred and thirty-one, of whom four thousand and sev- 
enty-five were foreigners,with only four hundred and fifty-six Americans. 
We are not at all prepared for any embargo on the importation of emi- 
grants from Ireland or any other country except Africa, nor from that if 
the emigration is only voluntary ; but we must say we should be glad 
to see some reduction of the number of births of Irish children,—partly 
for their own sake. Of these four thousand five hundred and thirty-one 
applicants for employment, three thousand and two hundred have been 
provided with places by the Society. The Address itself we have not 
seen spoken of anywhere so well as we think of it. We do not refer to 
the literary execution,—which is open to the criticism of being rather 
over-ornamented, or of having a tendency, running to some excess, to- 
wards metaphorical and figurative language not always the most natural 
and simple,—but to the matter of the discourse which contains a vast 
amount of startling truth, truth that must sooner or later be considered 
very soberly. A portion of the statements may be a little too unqualifi- 
ed; but we do not mind that, where there is so much insensibility to be 
awakened into feeling and life. The Address agrees with the Sermon 
of Rev. E. Peabody before the Fraternity, which in other respects it 
differs from, in presenting a serious and indeed appalling picture of the 
evils, miseries and dangers of a° prevalent pauperism in the midst of 
great masses of private and public wealth.—** The Tenth Annual Report 
of the Trustees of the State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester.” Perhaps 
none can fully realize the benefactions yielded by an institution like this, 
except those who have had some relative or friend restored from a wan- 
dering to a right mind, by its mild, gentle and scientific treatment. Such 
persons, however, have no occasion to learn of what substantial philan- 
thropy it is the source, when it comforts gloomy homes, and heals the 
disordered reason of multitudes of minds. Many will hear with pain, 
and even with a personal regret, that Dr. Woodward is about resigning 
his office at the Worcester Asylum, and retiring to a private station. 
His skilful and faithful assistant, the Steward, remains at his post.— 
“The Twenty-ninth Report of the Directors of the American Asylum 
at Hartford for the Education and Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb ;” 
a very thorough and scholarlike document, detailing the successful ope- 
ration of another eminently benevolent and Christian institution, such as 
adorns the age we live in, and makes it more comfortable te be alive. 
It appears that about a hundred and forty-of the former deaf and dumb 
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pupils of this Asylum have’ married.—* Ninth Annual Report of the 
Board of Education, together with the Ninth Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Board.” Here is a fresh proof of the ardent zeal and 
indefatigable application of that tremendous worker and earnest reform- 
er, Hon. Horace Mann. It contains, among other wholesome matters, 
some eloquent passages on the importance of uniting moral instruction 
and religious influence of a sound, cheerful and healthful character with 
intellectual training,—a duty ‘that still continues to be shamefully 
neglected by a people calling itself Christian. As to the merits and 
excellencies of the Massachusetts schools, it is not worth while for us, 
at this time of day, to glorify them; and as to the controversy that has 
grown up on some points connected with them, this is not the place to 
enlarge upon it, if, indeed, it were not better let alone, and left to be 
forgotten altogether.—‘t An Inquiry into the Virtues, Principles, Servi- 
ces, and Influences of the Leading Men in the Organization of our 
Union, and in the Formation and Early Administration of our present 
Government. By Thaddeus Allen.” Nos. 1 and 2. An attempt like 
this may be of too substantial a nature to suit the taste of the superfi- 
cial; but it is an attempt in the right direction to be instructive under 
present exigencies ; it is undertaken, we have good reason to believe, 
with an honest and sincere desire to confer a public benefit, and it is 
conducted with diligence aud zeal. The work consists mostly, thus far, 
of the writings of the “‘ Leading Men” of the Revolution, and for any 
person who will study those writings carefully, they must do much to 
correct modern political errors; to show the difference between false 
and true patriotism, between the assumed patriotism of seifish time- 
servers and partisans, of the caucus and the crowd, and the genuine, 
self-sacrificing patriotism of those who love their country with a pure 
and disinterested affection, and serve her with the closest fidelity in the 
time of her greatest trial and need.—‘** A Sermon on the Principles and 
Methods of the Church of the Disciples ; By the Pastor, James Freeman 
Clarke.” Mr. Clarke has written his Sermon in a simple and familiar 
style, such as was adapted to his purpose, with much clearness of state- 
ment, and in a candid spirit. It was well that he should preach such a 
sermon, and well that he should print it, for many will be interested in 
the information it gives. It reveals, also, excellent aims and traits of 
character in the author ; among which we know none more remarkable 
than his self-command and Christian consistency in meeting difficulty, 
opposition, or even reproach.— Report of the Water Commissioners, 
1845.” We regard the introduction of an abundant supply of pure, soft 
water into Boston, or any other city, as a great moral enterprise,—one 
that has intimate relations with some of the highest interests of a Chris- 
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tian civilization. It is charity to the poor ;—what a wrong that poor, 
weak women should be obliged to go through several streets in all kinds 
of weather for pails of water, or wait for it, shivering or melting, about 
a pump with a padlock on it, or pay for it by the gallon asif it were not 
designed to be one of the costless bounties of Heaven, and as if a com- 
munity that set a price upon it for the destitute were not thwarting the 
intentions of Providence ! And it is health, cleanliness, and consequent- 
ly morality, to all classes of citizens. It is to be rejoiced in that the 
inhabitants of Boston have lately decided, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Report, that the water shall be brought from Long 
Pond, in Natick and Framingham ; and this noble improvement will 
doubtless be commenced immediately.— Dr. Putnam’s Discourse at 
the Installation of Rev. David Fosdick, with the Charge, Right Hand of 
Fellowship, and Address to the People.” Two sorts of criticism, very 
unlike, seem to be encountered by this discourse. Some say it is an 
unnecessarily vigorous blow at certain drooping and puny errors, which 
if let alone will die presently of themselves; that it is an almost cruel 
thrust at usages already far gone with consumption, and only asking a 
- delicate forbearance that they may give up the ghost in peace. Waste 
of ammunition, then, is one charge. Others maintain, we believe, that 
it is a bold, almost unscrupulous onset, upon customs so venerable and 
established that one cannot assail them without exposing himself to the 
charge of radicalism, so precious and sacred that to undermine them 
would be to derange the order of religious affairs, and put in peril the 
spiritual condition of the Christian Church itself. Dangerous innovation, 
then, is the other charge. Well, let them both stand. Meantime the 
discourse will work out its quota of good, according to its pertinency 
and force on either hand. If, as we believe, such ecclesiastical formal- 
ities and ties as the discourse represents to be worthless and worse than 
worthless, are really so, it will do something to set them aside, and be 
useful in that way. If, in some places, as is likely, the state of feeling 
requires them to be continued somewhat longer, if for the present a por- 
tion of Liberal Christians are not ready to relinquish them, and would 
not know how to be without them, so that harm would come from abol- 
ishing them, then we hope this manly appeal will have the effect to con- 
vert them from a sham into a reality, from merely pretending to be 
something to being something—at least put some life and truth into 
them while they remain, and so be useful in that way. The main doc- 
trine of the discourse we think to be true; because it seems to us to be 
the doctrine taught by Jesus Christ, the Teacher of us all. Some honest 
and good men think differently, and we respect their decision. The 
scope and plan of the sermon did not admit of very precise specifica- 
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tions, or an explicit theory of the change desired. Its object, we sup- 
pose, was to communicate an impulse, and that impulse was in the right 
direction. Wherever the general tone of feeling and method of acting 
are not yet prepared for the substitution of healthier usages, and forms 
of business more consistent with our rational and simple faith than 
some that have obtained hitherto, we should be sorry to see the existing 
customs abolished ; for if these are not always very dignified or signifi- 
cant or consistent or logically defensible, they are not inflicting a great 
deal of positive or alarming evil. We presume the author of the dis- 
course takes this moderate view of the matter himself. The discourse 
itself implies this; it does not look like the performance of a man who 
has but one idea, or who has mounted a hobbie with no chance of his 
dismounting at pleasure, or attending to some other matters. Then as 
to the other contested point discussed in the Sermon, the extension of 
the Christian name, we really think it is quite time for those who are 
prompt to defend the drawing of a line, to show, to try to show, to begin 
to show, at least, where that line shall run. We have seen more than one 
man posed and brought to a stand, by a direct question or two relating to 
this boundary line. We do not say the line is impossible ; we are only 
anxious, while everything else is said, to hear one word, directly on this 
point. That the Sermon was out of place or ill-timed, we cannot see. 
The latitude that has been taken on these frequently-occurring occasions 
is quite wide enough certainly to embrace a topic so closely affecting 
the times and our position and interests as this; but perhaps the selec- 
tion of subjects is decided by some strigter rules than we are aware of. 
It is said that there are timid apprehensions in some quarters that this 
Sermon will /ower the character of the clerical profession! This is 
entertaining. Save the profession from being lowered by stupidity and 
platitude, and there is little danger of its suffering from performances 
marked by so fair, reverent and candid a spirit, and so much ability, as 
characterize the one we have been noticing. The other portions of this 
pamphlet are also fully worthy of their several distinguished authors.— 
“ The Kingdom of Heaven and the Way into it, a Sermon preached at 
Somerville, at the Installation of Rev. J. T. Sargent.” We spoke of 
this sermon, in connexion with the services of the installation, as a re- 
markable one. It is remarkable for several high excellencies; and 
among others, as an illustration of that power which Mr. Furness has in 
a peculiar degree, as appears so often in his writings, of entering into 
the very midst and the very meaning of the scenes where Christ acted, 
and seizing on the reality of his deeds and words. 

We copy the following from a late number of the Westminster Re- 
view. While so much is said of German opinions, some of our readers 
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will find it convenient to see them classified, and terms defined, as they 
are here. 

*‘ Rationalism must be distinguished from another religious system 
with which it is often confounded—namely, naturalism, which professes 
to recognise no other causes as operating on the theatre of the world, 
than those which nature supplies, and is, in consequence, committed to 
the task of removing from the Bible, by some instrumentality or another, 
everything which wears the aspect of supernatural. Its religion is 
without miracle, a pure natural result of earthly and human influences, 
having in no other way a divine sanction than such as may be thought 
to resulf from the ordinary operations of Providence. In the ‘ Com- 
mentar’ of Paulus, and in the Briefeniiben Rationalismus’ of Rohr, 
may be found guide books and standards of this system. 

“The opposite system is that of Supernaturalism, understood as em- 
bracing an avowal of old opinions, in at least somewhat of their ancient 
forms. At the head of this party stand Hengstenburg, Tholuck, Hav- 
ernick, &c., having for their organ the Evangelische Kirchenzeitung. 
To these approach the Supernatural-Rationalists, who, while they 
make reason the judge of religious truth, acknowledge a supernatural 
revelation as its source: such as Bretschneider, Von Ammon, Bohme, 
Hase and others. Another class is that of the Rational Supernaturalists, 
who, while they make reason the judge of religious truth, acknowledge 
a supernatural revelation from considerations drawn not from reason, 
but from history, acknowledging miracles as its evidence and its sanc- 
tion; Steudel, Schwarz, and Zollich, may be mentioned as authorities. 
There is also a large class of philosophising theologians who do not un- 
dertake to decide between naturalists and supernaturalists, since they do 
not see any incompatibility between reason and revelation, but from 
what they consider a higher position, strive to bring the two into harmo- 
ny, and to give to the formularies of orthodoxy a philosophical evidence 
and expression. One class of these, recognizing a positive religion as 
a fact, and taking the church as its expounder, endeavor to set forth its 
dogmas in agreement with the philosophy of reason. Schleiermacher 
is here the master, who is followed by Twesten, Nitzeh and Lucke. 
Another class begin with speculation and seek to construct their religion 
by “the high a priori road,” professing, at the same time, that the reli- 
gion to which they are thus brought is Christianity. To these belong 
all those who apply the philosophy of Shelling, and Hegel to the 
subject of theology, such as Marheineke, Daub, Rosencrantz. 

** [n a country where the intellect is so active as in Germany, where 
theology has been and is so widely cultivated, and where so large a 
share of praciical liberty prevails, individual peculiarities and shades of 
opinion will abound, which it is not possible to reduce with any tolerable 
accuracy into general classes. Of these some come near to one, others 
to anotheg party ; but we are inclined to believe that a very large por- 
tion of the divines and pastors of the German Church are as men of no 
particular note, so of no human school, but are satisfied to be learners 
of Christ, and to dispense to the flocks committed to their charge the 
bread of life as they find it presented in the New Testament. The 
great tendency indeed, which by one who looks a little below the sur- 
face, may be observed as a result of the time spent in the strife between 
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Rationalism and Supernaturalism, is toward an ideal perfection of the 
Christian religion, to be sought and realized by casting away whatever 
extraneous matter may have coalesced with it, in its progress over 
heathen and half civilized times ; and by evolving continually more and 
more of the spirit of Christ himself, and applying the truth and power 
hence gained to the great wants and capabilities of individual and social 
life under the actual circumstances of society. 

“‘ If we may take as our authority the report of the Germans them- 
selves, religion, so far from being dead among them, has sprung of late 
into new and vigorous life, which manifests an influence, not only in exer- 
cises of piety, but in the ordinary every day concerns of domestic and 
social existence. The claims of benevolence receive attention, the poor 
are duly succored, manners are refined; while, at the present hour, a 
general movement may be noticed in favor of making public worship 
more fully conducive to the ends for which it is intended, if not tosome 
extent in behalf of the more ancient forms of theological opinions. For 
now a considerable period the German press has given tokens of a re- 
newed attention to positive forms of belief in the numerous works 
which it has put forth connected with the creeds and confessions of past 
ages; and the still more numerous manuals of piety and other religious 
disciplinary works which it has issued, have proved beyond a question 
that practical religion has received a new impulse, and is an object of 
earnest and wide-spread regard. In this comparative revival of reli- 
gion, we believe that English zeal and English gold have not been 
without effect ; but the Germans are not a nation to receive deep im- 
pressions from foreign sources ; and we ascribe a far larger share of 
this awakening power to the spontaneous action of their own minds. 
Theological extravagancies, like extravagancies of any other kind, have 
their extreme limits. These if not reached by Strauss, have unques- 
tionably been reached by Feurbach and Bruno Bauer. Having gone as 
far as they could go in the way of demolition, they could only stand 
still or begin to reconstruct. In truth, the extravagancies of the persons 
just named seem to have opened men’s eyes to the true tendencies of 
the course pursued by the idolatry of the intellect. They were thus 
led to see that a great gulf lay open before their advancing feet. They 
were checked—they paused—and began to retrace their steps.” 








‘THERE are souls which do thrill to the felt silence more powerfully 
than even to the peal of thunder ; but why it is so can only be mysteri- 
ously answered, if it can be at all. Is it that there is any similarity be- 
tween the stillness of nature now and the great calm into which the 
elements hushed themselves the first hour of creation, when God 
was about speaking to the earth, at that time without form and void— 
those same being the elements out of which our frames are conounded, 
and on the face of which the Spirit of God once moved amid the silence 
of expectant angels ? Certainly there is a somewhat divine in the silence 
of the fields, and in that which is experienced on the top of high hills 
with the stars in sight. Such silence feels like the solemnity which the 
prophet Moses must have known when he was in the Mount—a mortal 
waiting for the Lord God to speak !”—Marryria. 
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InsTaLLATIoNn AT LOWELL, Mass.—We learn that the Unitarian Christians 
of Lowell are not only increasing in numbers, but that they manifest remarka- 
ble zeal, generosity, and religious interest. A new Society has lately been 
organized, and on Wednesday, April 8, 1846, Rev. M. A. H. Niles, formerly a 
Calvinistic minister, was installed as its Pastor. The services proceeded in 
the following order:—Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Bulfinch of Nashua, 
N. H.; Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Muzzey of Cambridgeport ; 
Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Peabody of Portsmouth, N. H.; Prayer of Installation, 
by Rev. Mr. Bartlett of Marblehead; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. 
Miles of Lowell ; Address to the Society, by Rev. Mr. Waterston of Boston; 
Concluding Prayer, by Rev, Mr. Whitman of Lexington. 





OrpinaTion oF A Minister aT Lance, anp DepicaTion oF A FREE 
Cuaret, 1n Provipence, R. I.—These services were combined in a single 
occasion, and were performed on Wednesday, April 8, 1846. The Chapel 
dedicated is on Benefit Street; and has been erected through the zealous efforts 
of the friends of the Ministry at Large in Providence. A minister, Rev. W. 
G. Babcock, has already been some time employed, and he has received the 
efficient assistance of many benevolent persons in both Rev. Mr. Hall’s and 
Rev. Mr. Osgood’s societies. The services of installation and dedication pro- 
ceeded in the following order:—Introductory and Dedicatory Prayer and Reading 

‘ the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Osgood of Providence ; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Hall 
of Providence; Prayer of Ordination. by Rev. Dr. Frothingham of Boston ; 
Charge, by Rev. Mr. Gray of Boston ; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. 
Ware of Fall River; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Barnard of Boston. 

The discourse was from Revelation, xxii. 17. It embraced a comprehensive 
discussion of the great topics connected with a Ministry at Large in cities,— 
the condition and peculiar claims of the poor, a disinterested provision for 
their necessities, the unbounded mercy of God in giving a free Gospel, and 
the especial adaptation of the Gospel to this work. 

In the evening, an animated discussion on different branches of the same 
general topic took place, and was conducted by Rev. Mr. Osgood of Provi- 
dence, Rev. Messrs C. F. Barnard, Warren Burton, and F. T. Gray, and John 
C. Park, Esq. of Boston. 





OrpinaTion aT Framincuam, Mass.—On Wednesday, April 14, 1846, 
Mr. John N. Bellows was ordained minister of the First religious Society in 
Framingham. The following was the order of exercises: Introductory Prayer, 
by Rev. Mr. Brigham of Taunton; Reading the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Hill 
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of Waltham; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Bellows of New York city, (brother of 
the candidate); Prayer of Ordination, by Rev. Mr. Ripley formerly of Wal- 
tham; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Muzzey of Cambridgeport; Right Hand of Fel- 
lowship, by Rev. Mr. Lothrop of Boston; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. 
Lippitt of South Boston. 

The discourse was from the text, 1 John i. 1,2. Its design was, to show 
the authority of the Christian religion as a divine revelation embodied in facts ; 
in other words, to establish the truth that the spirit and principles of Christian- 
ity are inseparably bound up with certain attested facts, which facts have the 
force of a convincing argument for the divine origin of the doctrine. 





InstattaTion AND Depication at Hartrorp, Conn.—The endeavors 
that have been made for more than a year past, to establish a Society of our 
faith in a central place in the State of Connecticut seem to have reached 
success. After worshipping hitherto in an inconvenient and obscure room, the 
Unitarians of Hartford have at last the satisfaction of meeting together, in an 
elegant and commodious sanctuary. The structure is of stone, in Gothic 
style, and though not so large as to accommodate more than about five hundred 
persons, it is yet substantial and of fine proportions. It is situated on Asylum 
Street, a very centrai and favorable location. The question, how far it is politic 
or wise for a Society to erect an expensive building, relying on foreign sources 
for a considerable portion of the requisite resources, or else remaining cramped 
and impeded by an annoying and burdensome obligation, we do not propose 
now to discuss, farther than to say, generally, that we are quite sure that a 
large amount of precious money is wasted in an injudicious architecture. We 
are very far from underrating the effect of architectural beauty and artistic 
skill in places of worship; indeed we lean quite the other way. But we be- , 
lieve that by an improved taste and a more careful study of the subject, this 
effect may be attained, through simpler forms, and less outlay of means. A 
few instances already confirm this opinion; and we look for a vast change in 
the same direction hereafter. We deem it no more than an act of kindness to 
our excellent brethren and devoted friends in Hartford, to say in their behalf, 
that we presume they must be found in one of the attitudes alluded to above ; 
that is, they must either be in debt, and suffer all the inconveniencies and even 
the religious disadvantages of a debt, or else they must receive assistance 
from their fellow-believers in other places. 

The occasion of Dedication and Installation was one of great interest not 
only to the Hartford Society, but to all present. The dedication took place on 
Wednesday, April 22, 1846. The services were of a high character, and were 
in the following order :—Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Farley of Norwich, 
Conn. ; Selection from the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Ellis of Northampton ; Ser- 
mon, by the Pastor elect, Rev. Joseph Harrington; Prayer of Dedication, by 
Rev. Mr. Gray of Boston; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Harrington of 
Albany, N. Y. 

Mr. Harrington’s sermon was an able and interesting presentation of the sub- 
ject of Christian unity, including also a fair and comprehensive statement of 
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Unitarian doctrines. It was conciliatory and yet decided. Its circulation in 
the community where its author is to exercise an influence, would doubtless be 
highly useful. 

On the following day, 23d, the services of Mr. Harrington’s installation 
were attended, and were as follows:—Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. 
Snow of Brooklyn, Ct.; Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Huntington 
of Boston; Sermon, by Rev. Dr. Putnam of Roxbury ; Installing Prayer, by 
Rev. Mr. Robbins of Boston ; Charge, by Rev. Dr. Gannett of Boston; Right 
Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Harrington of Albany, N. Y.; Address to the 
Society, by Rev. Mr. Waterston of Boston; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. 
Farley of N. Y. 

These exercises were generally full of merit, and they doubtless gave an 
impulse to the cause of Christian union and liberality in Connecticut which 
will be felt for a long time. After they were concluded an elegant entertain- 
ment was partaken of, provided by the hospitality, and at the mansion of James 
H. Wells, Esq., an influential member of the new society. The Council, which 
convened in the morning at the same gentleman’s residence, managed its 
proceedings with more regularity, punctiliousness and consistency than our 
ecclesiastical bodies are accustomed to. Rev. Dr. Peabody of Springfield, 
acted as moderator, and Rev. Mr. Ellis of Northampton, as scribe. Documen- 
tary evidence was adduced of the honorable dissolution of Rev. Mr. Harring- 
ton’s former pastoral connexion witha church in Chicago, Ill. ; and an opportunity 


‘was given to propound questions to the candidate. 


In the evening of both of these days, a Fair was open, for the sale of arti- 
cles, the proceeds of which are to be applied to furnishing the new church. 
The receipts were unexpectedly large, amounting, we understand, to some five 


’ hundred dollars. 





BenevoLenT FRATERNITY OF CuurcHES.—The Anniversary of the Bene- 
volent Fraternity of Churches was observed on the evening of Fast Day, at 
the Federal Street Church. An excellent discourse was preached by Rev. E. 
Peabody, of the Stone Chapel Society, on the condition and claims of pauper- 
ism, and the especial design of the Ministry at Large. The reports, which 
were of the most interesting character, were reserved till the business meeting 
held on Sunday evening, April 12, when the following members of the ex- 
ecutive committee were elected for the ensuing year: H. B. Rogers, Esq., 
President ; Rev. R.C. Waterston, Secretary ; Thomas Tarbell, Esq., Treasurer ; 
Rev. 8S. K. Lothrop, and B. Seaver, Esq. 





Levee at Faneum Hatt, ror tHe Benerit or THE MEapviILLE THEO- 
LoeicaL Scuoor.—This festival occurred on the evening of April 9th. It 
was prepared by the united exertions of Unitarian Christians, principally ladies: 
of Boston, and originated, we believe, with members of the Church of the 
Disciples. It was eminently successful, as success is usually reckoned in such 
things, and was, perhaps, as free from objectionable features as any artificial 
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method of raising money can be. If the funds obtained at Fairs, Breakfasts 
and Levees do not deserve strictly to be called an offering of voluntary 
benevolence, yet these occasions call out undoubtedly a great deal of humane 
sentiment and innocent cheerfulness. Perhaps it is impracticable, but we are 
free to say we wish the needed amount of money in all such cases might be 
contributed as a direct gift, being what it passes for, a simple charity; and 
then let the festivity be enjoyed as a thing by itself, bargaining and money- 
changing aside. The sum raised at Faneuil Hall is said to have been about 
fifteen hundred dollars. The decorations were simple and tasteful. The scene 
was enlivened by music and. conversation. Hon. Stephen C. Phillips of Salem 
was the presiding officer, and in addition to his own remarks, addresses were 
made by Rev. J. F. Clarke, Rev. Edward Edmunds, (Christian,) Rev. E. Peabody, 
Rev. E. T. Taylor, Rev. R. C. Waterston, and Dr. E.S. Gannett. The speak- 
ing was good, of course. It is well known probably, that many students ai the 
Meadville School are Christians. We regard this institution as one of the 
surest and most meritorious objects of the assistance of Jiberal Christians now 
existing. Its concerns are managed on the most economical principles, and it 
is under the management of enlightened, generous and indefatigable men. 





ITEMS. 


Tue chapel lately built by the “Church of the Saviour,” in Boston, was 
opened for use and dedicated by appropriate services on Sunday, April 19th. 
The meeting-house itself is to be erected immediately, the Society worshipping 
meantime in this exceedingly neat and convenient chapel. 

Steps have been taken which promise to result in the establishment of that 
most Christian of all Christian institutions, the Ministry at Large, in Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

A yew Universalist church has been dedicated, in Canton Street, Boston, 
and Rev. E. W. Coffin installed as its Pastor. 


A Prorest against American Slavery has been extensively signed by 
ministers of the Universalist denomination in the United States. 


Rev. Joun L. Watson, Assistant Minister of Trinity Church, Summer 
Street, Boston, on the Greene foundation, has sent a resignation to the wardens 
and vestry, and has taken leave of the parish. Without professing to know 
very minutely the circumstances of this separation, we presume we may safe- 
ly say that it was occasioned by a difference of opinion between Bishop East- 
burn and Mr. Watson, the latter leaning decidedly towards high church views, 
if not downright Puseyism. 

“ Tue three hundredth anniversary of Luther’s death, which fell on the 18th 
ult., was to be celebrated with the greatest pomp in all the Lutheran churches 
of Prussia, In that of the royal palace of Wirtemburgh, in which repose the 
mortal remains of Luther and Melancthon, four hundred artists and. dilettanti 
were to perform the ‘ Messiah’ and Luther's celebrated hymn, ‘ Ein Feste Burg 
ist unser Gott,’ composed by. himself.” 











